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OBITUARY OF RAZAFY, 
One of the Christian Madagascar, ied at 
| Walthamstow, Dee, 1840, 

The subject of this brief notice was one of the 
six Christian Refugees, who left Madagascar in 
the’ Autumn of 1838, and reached England in 
May 1839. Her husband, Andrianilaina, had 
received the knowledge of the Truth some time 
before her mind became enlightened. His instruc- 
tions and example were the means, Which God 
was pleased to render effectual in her conver- 
sion. She was soon convinced of the folly and 
emptiness of indolatry ; it yielded no satisfaction 
to her inquiring ‘and awakened mind. The 
truths of Divine Revelation were exhibited to her 
view; and she was led to renounce Heathenism, 
and place her hope in Him who came into the 
world to save sinners. While still but partially 
enlightened persecution led Rafaravary, another 
of the refugees, to her house. Her home thus 
became an asylum for one who had, for some 
time ‘suffered much in the cause of Christ. 
This, their first acquaintance with each other, 
led to a close and affectionate intimacy, which 
proved of great value to Razafy, in teaching her 
the Way of God more perfectly. Deprived of 
all the public ordinances of Religion, they found 
solace and delight in reading together the Sa- 
cred Scriptutes—in frequent prayer—and ip con- 


_versing on the things which pertained to their 


everlasting peace. 

- After many toils and sufferings, it was re- 
solved to attempt escaping from their native 
country. Providence guided their steps, and 
guarded them from their enemies ; they escaped 
from a land of barbarous cruelty and inhuman 
persecution, and ultimately found a cordial wel- 
come in this country. 

Razafy never appeared from the time of her 
arrival in England to enjoy firm health. There 
was a delicacy of form, with a feebleness of 
constitution, little adapted for the trials and 
hardships to which she had been exposed.— 
These, no doubt reduced her strength and tend- 
ed'to shorten her days. Evidert symptomsof dis- 
ease appeared in the course of last summer ; and 
arrangements were made to remove her toa more 

ial climate. Every possible effort was made 
which might administer to her comfort. She 
became gradually weaker; and on the 26th of 
December, early in the morning perfectly con- 
scious of her approaching end, and with an un- 
disturbed hope in the Redeemer, she calmly en- 
tered int rest, being about 22 years of age. 

Her experience as a Christian had not been: 
greatly varied’; it was simple and unsophistica- 
ted. She loved the Scriptures. She was much 
engaged in devotional exercises, and always 
enjoyed conversing about the things of God. 
Frequently, during her illness, when Mrs. Johns 
entered her sick chamber, she found her evi- 
dently passing her fewn oments in prayer. At 
family worship, their native language being 
employed, she would at times take her turn in 
offering prayer; ‘‘ and oflen (says Mrs. Johns, 
with whom shie lived, in a Letter to Mr. Free- 
man) ** have I much enjoyed hearing her, when 
pleading for forgiveness of her sins, for the in- 
crease of faith and love, exhibiting much earnest- 
ness and humility, and thanking God for having 
visited her soul in the land of darkness.” 

One Sabbath evening, about six weeks be- 
fore her decease, she requested Mrs. Johns to 
pray with her, and on being asked what blessing 
in particular she wished her to supplicate, she re- 
plied, “* That [ may see more of the glory of 
Christ—that I may love Him more; and if this 
disease is to terminate in death, that I may dwell 
with Him for ever in heaven.” 

On the Sabbath following soon after the in- 
telligence had been received of the martyrdom 
of many of her friends, she was evidently anx- 
ous to converse on the subject ; specifying them 
by name, and expressing much delight in the 
hope of joining them in glory in thecelebration of 
the Saviour’s love. She entered with much in- 
terest into the subject of the mysterious ways of 
Divine Providence, and seemed delighted in 
thinking of the goodness of God, that she who 
had never seen an European in her own coun- 
try should have been brought here to England 
to die, and find a burial place among them. 

** Yes,” said she, ** here among the people 
of God, shall I be found at the Resurrection on 
the Judgment Day.” ‘This naturally led to con- 
versation respecting her husband, whom she 
had left at the Mauritius, and Mr. Johns, who 
had gone there with the hope of rescuing some 
of the suffering Christians in her native land. 
She wept much, while reflecting on the disap- 
pointment which he would experience, on finding 
that they had been already cut off. ‘I shall 
no more meet him and you,” said she, “on 
earth: but I hope to meet you in heaven ; and 
then we shall rejoice together in the presence of 
the Lord.” ; 

- About a week before her death, a friend at 
Walthamstow called to see her. She was then 
in a most happy state of mind. Her coun- 
tenance beamed with delight while she expres- 
sed her desire to be with her Saviour, and yet 
her entire willingness to wait His time. “ But 
pray for me,” said she, ‘* that my faith and love 


‘may increase.” 


A few days before her decease, she made a 
great effort to express her thankfulness to her 
ftiends for all their kindness to her. On the 
day previous to her death, she said she felt 
extremely weak, and could not command her 
thoughts much. On the following morning, 
when death was evidently approaching, she be- 
came faint, but again revived : and attempted to 
speak, but could not be understood. Being ask- 
ed if she thought she was about to be removed, 
she nodded assent ; and seeing Ralaravary, said, 
‘This is Mary.” Fainting again she was ask- 
ed how she felt; when she replied, “ Jesus, 
Jesus, though art now taking me !”—these were 
her last expressions—her breathing became 
feeble and shorter—she turned her head and 
smiled on a friend who was kindly watchin 
her, and was soon numbered with them that fall 
asleep in Jesus. 

“{nformation of her decease was given to the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society, 
at their meeting on the following Monday Eve- 
ning; when it was resolved that a Deputation 
from ‘the Board ‘should attend her funeral, which 
it’ was agreed should take place at Waltham- 
stow, on Thursday 3ist December. A place 
in the family vault of James Hale, Esq. having 
been: most kindly offered, her remains were 


j 


| placed there, after an appropriate and affecting 


Service in Marsh-street Chapel.. 

A large concourse attended, and much sym- 
pathy and interest were expressed. 

On the following Sabbath Evening, Jan.,3, 
the Rev. J. J. Freeman improved the event toa 
crowded and mostattentive audience, from Mark 
x. 29, 30: “There is no man that hath for- 
saken house or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother,” &c. 

The latest intelligence from Madagascar is 
still distressing. The “ little flock” is harassed 
and persecuted : but, through the grace of God, 
they remain steadfast, continue to ask of 
British Christians, as the highest favour they 
can confer on them, to remember them often in 
their intercessions before God. Oh, that the 
time to favour Madagascar, that the set time, 
were come !|—London Miss. Register. 

From the London Congregational Magazine. 
THE APOSTLE JAMES ON JUSTIFICATION. 


It is somewhat startling to meet with two 
such declarations as the following in the wri- 


tings of men for whom inspiration is claimed : 


* ‘Therefore we conclude, that a man is justified 
by faith without the deeds of the law;” and, 
‘“‘ Ye see then how by works a man is justified, 
and not by faith only.” The supposed contra- 
diction of these statements has led to many re- 
sults by no means beneficial. Voltaire has had 
many followers in alleging it against the Bible ; 
Luther has not been alone in ésteeming it in- 
jurious to the claims of James; many have 
adduced it in opposition to the common notions 
of inspiration; while multitudes of simple 
Christians have been more or less puzzled 
and perplexed by it. It cannot, therefore, be 


-a useless, uninteresting task, to endeavour to 


show, that the most perfect harmony exists be- 
tween these apparently conflicting writers, and 
that but a moderate measure of care and can- 
dour are quite sufficient to discover it. We 
shall not say that there might be consistency, 
even though we should be unable to find it out; 
that, if both are inspired, there must be, whe- 
ther or not we succeed in detecting it; or that 
there are several ways.of interpreting them so 
as to preserve it, any one of which is infinitely 
better and wiser than the supposition that either 
is in error. We shall proceed at once to make 
a few remarks, which we consider altogether 
competent to prove, that Paul and James held 
and taught, upon the subject of justification, but 
one faith.” 

That a verbal contradiction exists, we are 
not disposed to deny, nor is it necessary. No- 
thing is more common, even where contradic- 
tion of sense is plainly out*of the question. 
The same writer, if a man of genius, force, 
and imagination, will frequently say things con- 
veying the appearance of inconsistency. He 
who gives strong expression to strong thoughts, 
who yields his whole soul to the particular 
theme that engages his attention, who is satis- 
fied with stating what he means, without al- 
ways stopping to say what he does not mean, 
who writes naturally, and gives his readers cre- 
dit for some intelligence, and some honesty, 
must offen subject himself to the misinterpreta- 
tions of the silly, and the perversions of the 
unfair. Nothing would be easier, if this is for- 
gotten, than to convict many of the sacred pen- 
men of contradicting themselves. In one short 
chapter, the apostle Paul makes these state- 
ments: Bear ye one another’s burdens,”’— 
‘Every man shall bear his own burden ;” 
** Let every man prove his own work, and then 
shall he have rejoicing in himself alone, and not 
in another,” **God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Although here are two apparent contradictions, 
is it at all difficult to perceive that there is n 
real one ? 

There are but two conceivable methods of re 
conciling Paul and James; the one is, by show- 
ing that both teach the doctrine of justification 
by faith, the other, that both teach the doctrine 
of justification by works. We believe that both 
teach the doctrine of justification by faith. That 
Paul does so, we assume; that James does so, 
we proceed to prove. 

There are two general remarks of great im- 
portance to be made, to account for the appear- 
ance of disagreement where its existence can- 
not be allowed. The first is, that the style of a 
writer must be considered. ‘l’o ascertain a man’s 
sentiments, we must know his manner. It 
would be preposterous to apply the same rule 
of interpretation to all authors, hoWever differ- 
ent the kinds of their composition. It is mani- 
fest, that one may write in such a way as to 
justify and demand a mode of explanation pe- 
culiar to his productions. The style of James 
is pithy, sententious, and paradoxical. He 


abounds in brief, forcible, and abrupt modes of | 


expression. If we would understand him, we 
must remember this. 

The second remark, and that by far the more 
important one, is this, that the circumstances 
under which a man writes, and the particular 
object he hasin view must be carefully attend- 
ed to. It is absolutely necessary to consider 
this in order to do him justice. We shall quote 
on this subject from an admirable volume pub- 
lished a few years since.* A man ignorant of 
the true principles of religion might imagine, 
that we have the express authority of our Lord 
for ascribing to almsgiving a proper power of 
purifying theSheart, in the words, “ Give alms 
of that ye have, and behold, all things are 
clean unto you”—nay, that his command, 
‘** Sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven,” warrants 
us in assigning to it the power of securing to us 
eternal rewards—and this in the case of the 
unconverted and irreligious, for to such he was, 
in both instances, addressing himself. One bet- 
ter taught would know, that it was impossible 
that the Lord could thus contradict the doctrine 
distinctly preached by himself, and the whole 
current of the word of God; and would find in 
the circumstances under which he was speak- 
ing, a satisfactory mode of clearing up the dif- 
ficulty. You are not, he would say, to treat 
our Lord here as laying down any general prin- 
ciples concerning almsgiving. He is address- 
ing a particular class in the one case, a particu- 
lar individual in the other. In all fairness, what 
he says is to be strictly limited to those to whom 
it is directly addressed. And not only so, but 
in interpreting its meaning, we ought, in pru- 
dence, to make use of all that we know of their 
circumstances and character. Now, we know 
that they were both idolaters of mammon. We 
know, upon his own testimony, that there was 
no length of oppression, violence, and wrong, 
to which the Pharisees (to whom the first pas- 
sage was addressed) did not resort from the 
love of money ; and the young ruler (to whom 
the other invitation was offered) showed soon, 
by his mode of answering the appeal, how 
much more he was a lover of riches than a 
lover of God. Now, that Christ should pub- 
lish to these, that if they truly turned to God 
there was full forgiveness and full acceptance 
for them with him, was but to preach his Gos- 
pel of repentance and remission of sins; which 
we too may do, at all times, and to all. But 
that he, a discerner of spirits, should see the 
condition of those whom he addressed, so as to 
know that they could only escape from the 


* An attem 


to Explain and Establish the Doctrine of Jus- 
tification by 


aith only, in Ten Sermons upon the Nature 
Trimty Col- 


and Effects of Faith, preached in the Chapel of 
lege, ames ‘Thomas 


Dublin. By J O’Brien, D.D. 


thraldom of this inordinate passion, in effect- 
ually turning to God ; that he, a discerner of 
spirits, should know and name the particular 
outward acts which were sufficient to show their 
emancipation from its tyranny complete, and 
therefore their conversion accomplished ; this is 
plainly peculiar to him and to them. It does 
not warrant us in proposing a similar test, in 
any case which we may conceive similar, much 
less in deriving from this language any general 
principle applicable to all cases, except that 
principle which is elsewhere so distinctly set 
forth, that “* him that cometh to God, he will 
in no wise cast out.” This is very important. 
It is quite possible for the circumstances of a 
writer to suggest and require a very different 
explanation of his words than alone, and con- 
sidered in their independent meaning, they 
would warrant. Writers who believe the same 
thing may easily appear to believe different 
ones, according as they present different aspects, 
or enforce different bearings, of that thing; 
just as the same object, viewed from different 
positions, assumes different forms, and produces 
different impressions. Suppose two authors, 
holding the same opinions respecting political 
liberty, engaged, the one in defending it from 
the encroachments of tyranny, the other in 
guarding it agaMst licentious abuse ; notwith- 
standing their essential agreement, if they kept 
their respective purposes steadily in view, and 
especially if they wrote with warmth and en- 
ergy, they would be almost certain to seem to 
hold different doctrines, and, in having recourse 
to arguments and illustrations of various kinds, 
and from various quarters, the marvel would 
be, if they were not assailed by accusations 
altogether unlike, except in their groundless- 
ness. Thus has it happened to Paul and James, 
and for just these reasons. ‘I"hey were very 
differently circumstanced. ‘They had to com- 
bat opposite errors. Paul had to do with those 
who denied the efficacy of faith, James with 
those who denied the necessity of works; Paul 
had-to defend the truth from pharisaic self- 
complacency, James had to defend it from an- 
tinomian licentiousness ; Paul had to prove the 
doctrine of juctification, James had to preserve 
it from perversion; Paul had to vindicate the 
grace of the Gospel against the objections of 
pride, James had to. guard the holiness of it 
against wickedness. Cautions this, we might 
expect, that, whatever identity of creed there 
might be between them, they would make state- 
ments, and employ reasonings, capable of con- 
veying to the superficial and the careless the 
notion that they held different opinions upon 
the subject. 

That James was dealing with persons who 
pretended to the faith of the Gospel, without 
possessing holy works, who substituted a mere 
assent of the understanding for Scriptural be- 
lief, appears from the very beginning of his dis- 
course. After enforcing obedience to the law 
of liberty, and especially in reference to mercy, 
declaring it to be necessary to final acquittal, 
he argues, “* What doth it profit, my brethren, 
though a man say he hath faith, and have not 
works? Can faith save him?” He plainly in- 
timates, that, if faith is satd to be possessed, it 
is only said, that the profession is vain and 
false. This is put beyond question by the ex- 
pression, ‘fand have not works. It is the case 
of a man, who claims to be considered a_ be- 
liever without works, a barren and unprofitable 
professor of the Gospel, and when the question 
is put, “*Can faith save him?” we are bound, 
by all sound rules of interpretation, to under- 
stand the apostle as meaning, suck a faith as 
may exist apart from holiness. He is not re- 


he means just suck a faith as they had,and no 
other ; when he says that Abraham was justi- 
fied by works, he means that he was justified 
by works in the sense in which they denied men 
to be; and when he says that men are justified 
by works, and not by faith only, he means by 
“faith only,” what they meant by it, a faith 
which is alone, a bare and burren faith, a faith 
separated from the acts and exercises of godli- 
ness. We repeat, the true principle of inter- 
preting James’s language is to be found in the 
views of the parties whose errors he assails. 
They maintained, that faith which yielded no 
righteousness justified, and called the being 
justified by a faith which yielded righteous- 
ness, the being justified by works; then, says 
the apostle, in this sense of the expressions, 
Abraham was justified by works, and all men 
must be, if justified at all, for reason and Scrip- 
ture prove, that God has annexed no spiritual 
favours with a mere intellectual assent to truth, 
which leaves a man in all the filth and frailty 
of natural corruption. 

It will appear from the above remarks, that 
we consider James to employ the term justifica- 
tion in the same way, and with the same mean- 
ing, as Paul. We cannot at all accede to the 
prevalent supposition, that Paul speaks of justi- 
fication before God, and James of justification 
before men ; that Paul speaks of the justification 
of sinners, and James of the justification of 
saints. We have insurmountable objections to 
this notion, which is sufficiently disproved by 
the evidence which shows it to be unnecessary, 
for nothing but its presumed necessity can ac- 
count for its adoption. 

The doctrine which James is at pains to es- 
tablish, is the doctrine of Paul. As they both 
teach the same things about faith, so they both 
teach the same things about works. James 
would have said what Paul did, had he been in 
Paul’s circumstances; and Paul would have 
said what James did, had he been in James’s 


the necessity of holiness, or more earnestly en- 
force it, than Paul? He asserts, in the plainest 
manner, that without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord, that they that are Christ’s have cru- 
cified the flesh with the affections and lusts; 
he expresses the greatest indignation at the 
thought of Christians sinning, because not un- 
der the law, but under grace, and declares that 
sin shall not have dominion over them, because 
they are not under the law, but under grace. 
But this is not all. He not only asserts the fact 
and necessity of the holiness of Christians, but 
ascribes it to their faith. He teaches in ditfer- 
ent words, the identical doctrine of James, that 
faith is powerful and practical, that it secures 
and produces godliness of heart, and righte- 
ousness of life. What is the eleventh chapter 
of his epistle to the Hebrews, but an illustra- 
tion and confirmation of the practical and puri- 
fying efficacy of faith? And does he not say 
expressly, that ‘faith which worketh by love” 
is the great and indispensable constituent prin- 
ciple of acceptable religion? All the Scriptures 
agree in this view of faith. ‘ Sanctified by 
faith that is in me;” “ purifying their hearts by 
faith ;” ‘* this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even your faith.” What do these de- 
clarations mean, other than what James in- 
tends when he speaks of “ faith without works” 
being “dead?” ‘The fact is, that James agrees 
with all the Scriptures in teaching, that a sanc- 
tifying faith justifies, and all the Scriptures 
agree with James in teaching, that a justifying 
faith sanctifies. 
From the London Christian Observer. 


ferring at all to the faith with which the other 
Scriptures connect the justification of sinners, 
but to something else, which deceived men put 
into: its place. 

The illustrations he employs confirm this 
opinion. ‘If a brother or sister be naked, and 
destitute of daily food, and one of you say unto 
them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled; 
notwithstanding ye give them not those things 
which are needful to the body; what doth it 
profit? Even so faith, if it have not works, is 
dead, being alone.” ‘The faith to which the: 
pretension was made, required the evidence of 
obedience, as truly as benevolence requires ac- 
tive goodness to its needy objects. ‘The claim 
to the one, without works of righteousness, was 


other, without the gifts of charity. 
intimates a similarity between the faith of in- 
dividuals he opposes, and the faith of devils ; 
but we know the essential difference between 
the latter and the faith of God’s elect. 


James selects instances, to which he applies 
his principle of the necessity of works, one ol 
which is full to our present purpose. It is the 
case of Abraham. ‘ But wilt thou know, 
vain man, that faith without works is dead? 
Was not Abraham, our father, justified by works, 
when he had offered up Isaac, his son, upon the 
altar? Seest thou, how faith wrought with his 
works, and by works was faith made perfect? 
And the Scripture was fulfilled which saith, . 
Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto 
him for righteousness: and he was called the 
Friend of God.” Here, James quotes a Scrip- 
ture, which says that Abraham’s faith was’ 
counted to him for righteousness, and says it 
was fulfilled. It is not likely, then, whatever 
his object, that he should mean to assert uny 
thing contrary to the doctrine of justification 
by faith. We have James’s distinct authority 
for saying, that Abraham’s belief was his jus- 
tification, and that the act of obedience to which 
he refers fuifilled the previous Scripture, de- 
claring it to be so. Again, to what act does 
he refer? To Abraham offering up his son 
Isaac? Now, this took place many years after 
he exercised the faith which was counted to 
him for righteousness. This is worthy of es- 
pecial notice. The manner in which his obe- 
dience “ fulfilled” the declaration of his previ- 
ous justification was, by the fruit it furnished of 
the excellence and power of his faith. It ma- 
nifested the kind of faith which he had exer- 
cised, and thus vindicated the assertion, that it 
was the right kind, just as the active kindness 
of a friend might “ fulfil” and confirm the de- 
claration, that he possessed the spirit of benev- 
olence, So, when the apostle says, that by this 
act “*his faith was made perfect,” he does not 
imply that his faith was previously deficient and 
imperfect, for he allows that it had justified him 
before ; it made it perfect by proving it so; it 
was the evidence of its sincerity and strength ; 
just as our love is said to be made perfect by 
our being as God is in this world. If Abraham 
had not obeyed, there would have been no evi- 
dence of the existence of his faith, but, by 
obeying, he demonstrated his faith, and sub- 
stantiated the declaration that he had it. 


James concludes with this statement, ‘ For 
as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith 
without works is dead also.” The faith that 
exists without works is as useless as a dead 
body. This may be considered as the doctrine 
which James is solicitous to establish and en- 
force. All he says goes to its confirmation 
and proof. His words, his illustrations, his re- 
ferences, all evince one thing, that justifying 


faith is practical, and consequently, all pre- 


tensions to it, apart from practice, are danger- 
ous and delusive. He is opposing a class of 


‘| persons who professed to believe without works, 


who denied the obligation of holiness on be- 


just as vain and groundless as the claim to the 
He further 


RECIPROCAL a INFIDELITY AND 


That depraved principle and depraved prac- 
tice exert a powerlul and reciprocal influence, 
that unbelief is not more a disease of the head 
than of the heart, is not more the fruit of a dis- 
ordered understanding than of vitiated affections, 
are indisputable facts. ‘The philosophy of the 
human mind demonstrates them: experience, 
whether personal or general, abundantly con- 
firms them: and God, who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the most secret springs of action, 
and the profoundest movements both of the 
moral and intellectual man, gives to them 
the sanction of His testimony in his reveal- 
ed word. The Psalmist proclaims the athe- 
sm of a carnal heart, when he tells that 
“the fool hath said in heart, No God!” The 
Apostle declares that this atheism of the heart 
generates an atheismn of the head, and of the life, 
1 speculative and practical infidelity, issuing in 
the deepest abysess of sin. He teaches that 
sin and darkness form alternate links of the 
iron chain which binds to earth the unregene- 
rate soul. Men first do “ not like to retain God 
in their knowledge,” are then “ given over to a 
reprobate” or undiscerning ‘* mind,” then ‘ do 
those things which are not convenient,”---a mei- 
osis, designed, as the following verses prove, to 
express every thing which is sinful and abomi- 
nable. 

The principle which accounts for this recip- 
rocal influence is evident. The objects to which 
memory often recurs, amid which the under- 
standing daily expatiates, or the imagination 
loves to stray, however unreal they may be in 


}existence, however unsound in principle, and 


delusive in promise, open by their frequent re- 
currence, traces in the soul, along which the 
affections steadily move, and thus soon manifest 
themselves in action, and become a part of the 
visible man. While, on the other hand, the un- 
derstanding will make but a faint show of re- 
sistance against principles which bear down 
upon it with the weight and force of actual 
habits, and upon the full and sweeping current 
of the heart and affections. 

Throughout Scripture unbelief is uniformly 
pronounced to be the damning sin. And per- 
haps there is no declaration of Scripture which 
so effectually drags to light the lurking enmity 
of the carnal heart, against God, and which ap- 
pears to it more arbitrary in its enactment, more 
severe and unreasonable in its penalty; while, 
on the contrary, there is no rule of Scripture 
which appears to the spiritually enlightened 
mind more intimately profound in its reach, and 
universal in its application, or as striking with 
severe aim and more deadly wound at the very 
heart and life of the whole body of sin. 4 in- 
deed unbelief were merely an error of the Judg- 
ment; if it were merely the refusing to believe 
that from which the intellect alone revolted, it 
would be difficult to see in what its malignity 
consisted. The intellect may mistake, but can- 
not sin. It is only so far as it is operated upon 
by the moral powers that intellect becomes the 
subject of morality, and that its contemplations 
are capable of a moral character whether of 
good or evil. And therefore, even though ex- 
perience did not fully confirm the fact, the aw- 
ful sentence which impartial Justice has de- 
nounced against unbelief would be sufficient to 
prove, that it is but symptomatic of a mortal 
disease more deeply seated in the soul: a dis- 
ease which has corrupted the moral senses 
and moral powers, and thus poisoned the very 
fountain of spiritual life: and that there must 
have been a previous rejection of God by the 
moral man, before the intellectual man could 
have been abandoned to speculative infidelity, 
and the physical man to profligacy or careless- 
ness, which are but practical infidelity, by a 
just and gracious God: 


lievers, and it is their error he destroys, not 
Paul’s truth. When he says, Can faith save? 


But here, as in every instance, experience 
abundantly confirms this revelation of infallible 


circumstances. Can any man more clearly state - 


truth. In practical infidelity, the fact lies ms 
the very surface and is notorious toall. The 
man who lives in vicious practices, and thus 
while he professes to know God in works de- 
nies Him, evidently does this because the tastes, 
and tempers, and dispositions of the moral man 
are depraved: because his will and affections 
are corrupted: because he does “ not like to re- 
tain God in his knowledge.” And in every emi- 
nent example of speculative infidelity which his- 
tory has held up to public inspection, even the 
eye of man, who “ looketh but upon the out- 
ward appearance,” can generally trace the intel- 
lectual disease to some recorded vicious habit, 
some unmortified passion, some unsubdued tem- 
per, or the more subtle leaven of pride of intellec- 
tual attainment, or pride.even of moral worth. 
But even though we could not trace this connex- 
ion, we are sure that He who “ looketh upon the 
heart,” and whose eye, undazzled by the false 

lare of some isolated virtue, can penetrate into 
its deepest recesses, and analyse at the source 
the springs which feed those apparently pure 
streams—that He discovers now, and when the 
secrets af all hearts shall be disclosed, will ex- 
hibit to an assembled universe, in the broad 
daflight of eternal truth, an evil heart of unbe- 
lief in departing from the living God. 

But, however interesting the subject, it is not 
my intention te pursue an abstract inquiry into 
the connexion which subsists between specula- 
tive infidelity and the radical corruption of the 
heart. But there is a practical infidelity; an 
infidelity of the heart and life as well as of the 
head; a living as if admitted truths were fables ; 
as if God and eternity were but high sounding 
epithets, heaven but a bright vision, hell a dis- 
covered cheat, the consideration of which it may 
not be amiss to urge upon many who would 
shudder, and justly shudder, at denying with 
their lips the God who created or the Lord who 
bought them. It may be well to observe, that 
practical infidelity, by which I mean either pro- 
fligacy or carelessness of life, is but the exhibi- 
tion of speculative infidelity; that these are not, 
as men generally think, two sins essentially 
different in nature and malignity, but that they 
are the twin offspring of a common parent: that 
they are but different symptoms of the same 
mortal disease deeply seated in the moral con- 
stitution, only exhibiting itself, at different times, 
in different but always vital parts: now attack- 
ing the head, and now the hea; but in either 
case equally debilitating the whole man. It 
may be well too to remark that these sins are 
not only the same in nature, but inseparable in 
existence: that the infidel, however specious and 
imposing his partial morality, if the social bonds 
which chain down his soul, corrupt as it is by 
nature, were dissolved, and his speculative prin- 
ciples had free space and liberty to develope 
themselves in action, would be found at heart 
and in practice a profligate: and, which is equal- 
ly to our present purpose, that the profligate or 
the careless, were the same restraints removed, 
would be found in speculative principle an infi- 
del. All this is clearly implied in that declara- 
tion of St. Paul to the Romans to which | have 
already referred, ‘“* Even as they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate (or undiscerning) mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient.” 

The word in the original of this passage, 
which we render “they did not like,” is the 
word used to denote the process by which met- 
als were assayed in the furnace. The same 
apostle uses it again in this epistle, and we 
render it ‘* experience,” where, in speaking of 
the chain of causes and effects by which sancti- 
fied afflictions link the soul to God, he tells us 
that ‘* tribulation worketh patience, and patience 
experience and experience hope.” It implies, 
then, not only an earnest wish to acquire and 
retain the knowledge of God, but alsoa diligent 
exercise of the judgment and understanding in 
bringing this knowledge to the unerring stand- 
ard and test of truth. Perhaps the nearest that 
we can approach in translation to the spirit and 
force of the original is by rendering the whole 
sentence thus, ‘‘ Even as they were not solicit- 
ous to retain God in their knowledge, God gave 
them over to an undiscerning mind.” What 
then are we to understand by being solicitous to 
retain God in our knowledge! What by being 
given over to an undiscerning mind ? 


‘1. “ No man hath seen God at any time: the 
only forgotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he hath declared him.” Not by utter- 
ingan empty sound, and proclaiming a mere 
name, with which the ears of mankind have 
been familiar ever since the morning of its 
creation, and which it is to be feared too fre- 
quently means nothing ; but by actually exhibit- 
ing the brightness of the Father’s glory and 
the express image of his person; by concentra- 
ting and harmonizing those scattered and ap- 
parently incompatible graces, which philoso- 
phy could paint in dim colours, and separate 
existence, but even in her happiest pictures 
could seldom group, and in her experience could 
never realize. Christ embodied virtue, and fired 
those essential attributes of Deity which are 
spread abroad throughout creation. He brought 
down God toa level with the conception of man, 
and exhibited essential holiness, which is God, 
in the only form in which it could be visible to 
man—clothed in his own nature. Thus he 
made humanity the vehicle of Deity, and render- 
ed God manifest in and by the flesh. 


But has this bright yet mild exhibition of 
moral beauty re-ascended with the risen and 
glorified Saviour? or where is it to be now seen 
of man? It is to be seen, reflected from the 
Divine word, in the pure mirror of a good con- 
science, and stamped upon the sanctified soul. 
God is, to man, but a collection of attributes 
tied together by a name. And therefore to him 
who knows not these attributes there remains 
but an empty sound, signifying t.othing. But 
we can know invisible things only by realizing 
an experience of them in ourown souls. To 
know God therefore is to have Christ formed 
within us; to possess in however infant a state, 
those several members of essential holiness 
which in their maturity Christ embodied in a 
perfect man. It is to have the same “ imind in 
you, which was also in Christ Jesus;” and thus 
to be made partakers of the Divine nature. 
When therefore the intellectual faculty looks 
abroad throughout the works of Creation and 
Providence, or searches in the word of revelation, 
amid the records of eternity, to discover what, 
and where, and who, is God; and when it there 
learns, that the Being of whom it is in search 
is a Being of infinite majesty, of untainted purity, 
of perfect love, then intellect has done its office. 
Then must the moral faculty, by which alone 
God can be apprehended, spiritually take up the 
word and inquire, Do J know this Being? do I 
know Him by an experimental acquaintance 
with these His essential attributes? Have I, for 
example, that humility which peculiarly charac- 
terized the meek and lowly Jesus: which pecu- 
liarly He invites me to learn of Him: which 
feature of the mind of Christ His apostle em- 
phatically call upon me to transcribe into my own 
bosom, * Let this mind be in you, which was 
also in Christ Jesus :” and which alone can en- 
able me to see the majesty of God? For as the 
summer sup, when from one end of heaven to 
another he runs his giant race, and in meridian 
glory stands for a moment on its topmost pin- 
nacle, to look down upon the bright scene which 
his: presence beautifies and enlivens—as then he 
can be contemplated with unshrinking eye, not 


in his direct effulgence, but onl as reflected 


in softened splendour from the pure and placid | 
bosom of some prostrate lake; so the majesty of 
heaven’s Sovereign can be viewed, not in un- 
veiled glory, but only as reflected from a serene, 
a pure, and an humble soul. Again inquire, 

my own soul so overflow with charity, 
with pure and warm affections to God and man, 
that i can see God in His love? Am I so 
separate in spirit from the tastes and tempers 
and habits of the world; such a pilgrim and 
stranger upon earth; so meek a citizen of hea- 
ven, and an inhabitant of eternity, that I-can 
see God in his holiness? Am I possessed of 
that hope in Christ which he who hath “ purifi- 
eth himself even as Christ is pure,” the ho 
“that when he shall appear we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is?” Ina 
word, Am I cultivating that beatitude of the 
Gospel to which the Saviour Himself has prom- 
ised the beatific vision of God, * Blessed are the 
pure in heart: for they shall see God ?” 

To possess these graces of the Divine life is 
to possess the senses and faculties of the spirit- 
ual man, by which alone we can see and know 
God. And therefore ‘to be solicitous to retain 
God in our knowlege,” is to cherish and culti- 
vate these graces by fervent prayer; by diligent 
study of the Divine word; by calm contempla- 
tion of the Divine mind: and to seek to deve- 
lope and strengthen them by constant and hab- 
itual exercise. 


THE BACKSLIDER. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. J. P., dated ——, on the 
Hoogly, India. 

About the beginning of this month, I heard 
from Dr. that there was a sick woman in 
the barracks who desired to see me. She was 
in the last stage of a consumption, and very un- 
easy in the prospect of eternity, as | learned 
from herself when | first called on her. 

I was much struck with the extreme neatness 
and cleanliness of her apartments; and there 
was something in her appearance and in her 
language which impressed me with the idea 
that she had formerly moved in better circles. 
Her history, as far as [ learned from herself, 
was this. She came from the Mauritius, about 
three years ago, to marry a young man, a ser- 
jeant, to whom she was engaged. She has still 
a brother there in some government office, a 
pious young man, with whom, I believe, she 
lived; but without profiting much by his exam- 
ple, for she was a gay, giddy girl, ashamed to 
be thought religious. In the ship in which she 
came to Calcutta, there was a young officer, a 
lieutenant, who lent her religious books, and 
conversed much with her on the best things, so 
that by the time she reached Chinsurah, she 
was in a state of mind to enjoy greatly the 
ministry of Mr. Munday, on which she attended 
for eight months. “ Dering this time,” she 
said, ‘“*none could be happier than I was; 
speaking of the Saviour’s love, and rejoicing in 
him all the day;” and the first time especially 
that she sat down to the table of the Lord, she 
enjoyed “ heaven upon earth.”” But, alas! di- 
visions sprung up among the followers of the 
Lamb, and she was persuaded to leave the cha 
pel for the By degrees she lost her spi- 
rituality of mind, and enjoyment of religion; 
the divisions of God’s people being the first 
snare which Satan laid for destroying her peace, 
if not her soul. 

The regiment removed to » where she 
became very ill. The chaplain visited her but 
once, though she was hardly expected to live; 
this was another great stumbling block to her. 
She had now no pious companions, but one wo- 
man was very kind and attentive to her, who, 
alas! only led her further astray from God; 
for, as she recovered health, this person intro- 
duced her into anothor circle of gay and world- 
ly people, so that she soon lost all right leeling, 
and left off prayer and the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. 

In this.awful state of mind she remained till 
her husband was removed from her by a brain 
fever, a stroke which, being now without the 
consolations of religion, she felt too much for 


her to bear. She seemed to have been passion- 
ately attached to him. She murmured against 
God, as having dealt too hardly with her. What 


have I done to deserve this? she often thought, 
for her backsliding did not then appear to her. 
She thought of returning to the Mauritius, but 
was persuaded to remain. 

She married her second husband in January 
last, but he not being pious, she only felt more 
than ever estranged from divine things, till the 
regiment came to this station, where she was 
permitted but once to attend the house of God; 
for on returning home, she was laid on a bed of 
sickness from which she rose no more. Now 
she began to see how evil and how bitter a 
thing it was to depart from the living God; but 
she had not courage to send either for my col- 
league or myself, till she knew that death was 
at hand. I wish I could state accurately the 
various conversations | had with her, during 
the eight or ten last days of her life, but my 
memory does not sufficiently enable me to do 
so. I found her in great distress of mind, on 
account of her having forsaken God, as she 
feared he had, therefore, forsaken her. She 
was well acquainted with the promises of Scrip- 
ture, which I brought forward to comfort her, 
respecting the long-suffering, mercy, and wil- 
lingness of God in Christ to pardon the peni- 
tent. ‘I desire nothing on earth,” she often 
said, “but peace with God.”” Her whole soul 
was absorbed in this ardent desire. 

She felt no interest in any thing on earth but 
in the conversion of her sister, and her husband, 
which she longed for. As to herself, the pains 
of her body were nothing to what she suffered 
in her mind, and she often complained that the 
draughts the doctor gave to relieve the former, 
rendered her stupid and insensible, and incapa- 
ble of attending to her soul. She therefore lat- 
terly refused to take any more, saying that they 
had ruined her soul. 

I think the frequent returns of her doubts and 
fears may have been partly attributable to the 
use of these soporifics. hen not under their 
influence, she seemed composed, and able to fix 
her mind on the Saviour’s work and word, and 
to believe that his blood cleanseth from all sin, 
even from the guilt of backsliding. 

On Friday, the 12th instant, I saw her, as 
usual, in the morning. She had had her head 
shaved, and I was much struck with her altered 
appearance, but she seemed composed in mind, 
and quietly waiting the Lord’s time. After I 
left her, she was for some time delirious, and in 
the afternoon she sent for me to come quickly 
to her. I went, and found her much exhausted. 
She told me she had taken it into her head, for 
the first time since her illness, to look into the 
glass, and she was so much shocked by the al- 
teration in her appearance, that she was quite 
overcome. She said, she knew before that she 
was dying, but she had no idea that%she was so 
very near death. I engaged briefly in prayer, as 
she was too weak to talk or listen long. I then 
left her to take a little rest, which she seemed in- 
clined to do. In the evening I again called, and 
found her wandering in mind occasionally; she 
told me, that the enemy had tempted ber that 
morning to barter her soul for a piece of gold. 
‘Did you not see them,” she said, “ at the foot 
of the bed, the one, a, small paltry piece of gold, 
and the other, the bright and Morning Star; 
and, oh, wretch and fool that I was, I chose the 

ld, and tried to induce you to choose it too! 

h, the horrors of a guilty conscience, may you 


never know! But how can you?” she added, 
interrupting herself. She shortly became calm, 
and asked me to pray, which I did. She sa 
that she felt comfortable, as long as I contin 
praying, but that when I ceased the tempter 
came back to her, and she wished me to remain 
with her. I left her, for a little, at her request, 
sitting down at the table in one end of the room 
for about half an hour, when she called me again 
to pray. with her... 1 had.ofen observed her en- 
gaged in mental prayer, but now she prayed 
aloud for herself, raising her wasted hands, 
tremulous with strong emotion, and weakened 
by disease, and looking upwards with intense 
gaze, as if her large and naturally bright eyes 
would have started from their sockets. The 
burden of her prayer was, ‘* Save me, O Lord! 
save me! Snatch me as a@ brand from the burn- 
ing!” Some time after she asked me what day 
of the week it was;-on being ‘told Friday, she 
said, ‘Ah, | shall have another day yet—you 
will go now, as I feel I require rest, but come 
back to-morrow, and we will wrestle with God 
wrestle for peace—will you?’ I promised I 
would, and left her deeply affected by what I 
had witnessed, but not thinking I should not 
have another opportunity of seeing her. She 
died however, the same night at half-past ten 
—the warefare was over. “ 
Her sun went down behind a cloud bay not J 
trust, to sink in endless darkness. how: 
ever harrassed and distressed she was in her 
last moments, her y religious enjoyment, her 
clear knowledge of Scripture truth, her sincere 
repentance and earnest cries for mercy and 
peace, her self-abhorrence, her gratitude to God, 
and his minister; her anxiety for the salvation 
of her husband and sister, and the comfort and 
peace which she was at intervals enabled to en- 
joy before her death—all my impressions of her 
lead me to cherish the hope, that she has been 
saved though as by fire. Yet how undesirable! 
how awful a death bed! How painful ‘to her 
surviving friends the uncertainty that hangs over 


thing is sin, which worketh such woe, even in 
those who once seemed to be free from its power. 


THE GUIDE OF BENLOMOND. 

Not a cloud capped the summits of the may 
nificent and awe-inspiring mountains. The sun 
which had just risen with unusual splendour, 
reflected their dark shades far over the calm lake, 
making a striking contrast with its western side, 
which, with the whole mass of Benlomond was’ 
brilliantly illuminated. While wrapt in admira- 
tion, gazing ou the scene of wonder around me, 
[ heard a party speaking to each other about 
ascending the opposite mountain. I was delight- 
ed to jointhem. Wecrossed the lake, and soon 
obtained a guide, who in respectful silence con- 
ducted us along the arduous ascent. From a 
few questions which I put to our venerable 
leader, I soon discovered that he was a man of 
deep Christian experience. He had been no 
less than forty years employed as a guide of 


though somewhat melancholy expression in his. 
manly countenance, along with a courtesy of 
manner which gained him the esteem of all 
our party. After encouraging him to enter 
freely into conversation with me, he asked me 
if | had travelled thither alone. I replied ‘ No 


me.’ He said with a deep sigh, ‘ those are three 
great blessings, those dear children,’ and he 
wiped the tear from his eyes. ‘Have you chil- 
dren,’ I inquired. ‘] had one, who was too 
great an idol with me and my dear wife: he was 
every thing our hearts could wish. He never 


to his duties, and made great progress in his 


tu the dayras af expectation, it pleased 
the Lord to lay him on the bed of sicknese fram 
which he never recovered.’ 


to give you reason to hope for a testimony of 
his faith in’ Christ?’ 
yes,’ replied the old man witha triumph- 


year, and exceedingly reserved, he always 
seemed to take a great interest in hearing the 


closure concerning his spiritual condition, than 
that he was a great sinner, and hoped that God 
would have mercy on him through Christ. At 
last,’ ([ use the old man’s own simple words,) 
‘| knelt down and said, O God if thou wilt give 
me an evidence that my boy is thy child, | will 
soon dry up my tears. I then went to his bed 
side and said, Do you think, my dear boy, that 
you love Christ?’ ‘ Yes,’ he replied, * but Jesus 
loved me first.’ My heart was filled with grati- 
tude; | went away without being able to say 
another word, for I felt that the Lord had given 


soon about to enter into the rest that remains 
for the people of God. Soon after this, I had 
an opportunity of calling in an eminently pious 
minister, who put the following questions to him 
among many others. 

‘ Are you afraid to die?’ 

‘ No, Sir,’ was the reply. 

‘Why are you not afraid of death, for it is: 
naturally an object of terror to man?” | 
e ‘Because Jesus died for me, and I trust in 

im.” 


minister told me he had every reason to believe 
the dear sufferer was safe in Jesus. One morn- 
ing he called me and his mother into his pres- 


we were prepared to expect it, the sad intelli- 
gence that he felt himself dying; ‘ and now,” 
said he, ‘ let us sing the fifth A 

Kirk of Scotland collection, it is the Christian’s 
hymn of triumph over death,) he joined in it 
with a clear audible voice, and immediately 
closed his eyes in death.’ 

‘ You have indeed been afflicted,’ I remarked, 
‘but your very affliction is a mark of God’s’ 
infinite love to you.’ 

* Oh yes,’ he said, ‘ my child is in glory, and 
my excellent Christian wife and I constantly 
pray that through Christ we may join him.’ 

e had now ascended about half way up the 
mountain, and as he named the many magnifi- 
cent features of the transcendantly beautiful 
scene, he showed us his own humble dwelling 
at the very head of the lake, and close by the 
spot which was once occupied by the lawless 
rufian Rob Roy, whose very name filled his 
‘country with terror. I asked my guide if in 
such a straggling population, where the houses 


ing near the house of God. 

* No,’ said he, ‘ we have to walk a distance of 
two miles every Sabbath, and in winter the 
roads are almost impassable; but as long as 


blessings derived from hallowing his Sabbaths, 
and reverencing his sanctuary. He told me 
that several years ago, an excellent English 
clergyman, who sojourned fora while at the 
head of Loch Lomond, told him he thought he 
(the guide) ought to do something out of grati- 
tude to his merciful Father in heaven, in order 
to promote the spiritual welfare of his few 
neighbours. At this clergyman’s advice he 
consulted his parochial minister, who gladly 
sanctioned him in assembling once a fortnight as 


his lowly mansion, where to this day he reads 


and expounds the Scriptures, and prays with 


hereternal state! Oh what an evil and accursed: 


Benlomond, and there was a calm, peaceful, 


I have my wife and three infant children with 


once thwarted our wills; he was very attentive. 


learning; but just when our hopes were raised 


* What age was your son—was he old enough. 
ant smile; ‘though he was only in his thirteenth . 


Bible read, and expounded, and in prayer; but 
it was long before I could get any other dis- 


me an abundant evidence that my child was 


‘ The result of this conversation was, that the _ 


ence, and announced to us much sooner than 


ymn ; (i.e. in the 


were so far apart, they had the privilege of be- © 


God gives us the power, we will not forego the _ 


many of his poor neighbours as would attend in ~ 
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them in the Gaelic language. , The scene from 
the summit of Benlomond is be 
ription ; but what @ charm is. 
by the happy ) 
b Decline of hs ghteou 
now occupied by ; righteous ; 
and that instead of the blasphemer’s cath, the 
song of impious revelry, and the banditti’s mur- 
derous yell, are | the blessed sound 
of the of peace, the voice of supplica- 
tion, and the song of thanksgivi 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


TURDAY, JULY 8, 1841. 
Txaus—Three Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 


Arrernoons.—We are requested 
to state that in the churches of Dr. Cuyler, the 
Rev. Mr. Boardman, and the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
Philadelphia, the afternoon service for some time 
to come, will commence at 4 o'clock. 
_ Lrsrarres.—It affords us 
ed pleasuge to state, that a gentleman in the city 
ped rer who contributed liberally to the 
ar which we before acknowledged for this 
Object, has transmitted to us the means of pur- 
-ehasing siz additional sets of the books issued 
by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and 
which he has authorized us to distribute to as 
many weak churches, as the commencement of 
congregational libraries. In the exercise of an 
impartial judgment, we have distributed them 
as follows: and we request the churches to in- 
dicate as soon as possible, the way in which 
they can be sent to them. 
Presbyterian church in Muncietown, Delaware 
county, Indiana, to the care of.the Rev. Rob- 
ert Irwin. 
Tbe Mountain or Mt. Bethel church, Hamp- 
‘shire county, Virginia, to the care of the Rev. 
Moses Raymond. : 
Church at Mt. Carmel, Illinois, to the care of 
Rev. R.H.Lilly 
Church in Oquawka, Illinois, to the care of the 
Rev. George Stebbins. 
Church in Windsor, Broom county, New York, 
Presbytery of Caledonia, care of the Rev. 
Bronson. 
Church in Greenville, Bond county, Illinois, to 
the care of the Rev. James Stafford. 


Honour To wHom Honovur.—aA correspond- 
ent wishes us to state that a poetical article se- 
lected for our columns, entitled the “ Rainbow,” 
was improperly attributed to Thomas Camp- 
bell, and that in truth and equity it should have 
een ascribed to the late John Holland, of Shef- 
field, England. The mistake probably arose 
from Campbell having written some elegant 
stanzas on the same subject, beginning 

Triumphal arch, that fills’t the sky. 


_Purrosorny or Retieron.—We have before 
us a discourse delivered by the Rev. Elipha 
White, at the opening of the sessions of the 
Charleston Union P (Now-cehool) on | 
the+i ge of which we find the following 
proposition, which it is the aim of the author to 
establish, “ The philosophy of religion differs 
from its theology, and is the cause of much 
controversy.” As this is a very serious and 
earnest attempt to secure attention and favour 
for an opinion which is subject to much abuse, 
we present some strictures which were suggest- 
ed on its perusal. 

The author commences his discourse by re- 
marking that the“ distinction between Philoso- 
phy and Theology, the doctrines of men and 
those of heaven,” is “ a distinction seldom made, 
and not always understood.” ‘This is news to 
us ; for we had supposed that the distinction was 
ane obvious to all having any pretensions to 


|} ting with them, no philosophizing on the theo- 


for philosophizing! Thus does the author floun- 
der, and apparently conscious of this, he pro- 
mises he will “make the difference more con- 
spicuous” by a few examples. 


lates to the atonement of Christ. 
author says “the theology of this doctrine is 
that his death is an atonement, a ransom for 
all ;” but philosophy undertakes to say “ that it 
is confined to the elect merely.” That is, the 
author believes in an indefinite atonement, and 
this is theology, but others, with very good 
scriptural proof as they suppose, believe that 
none but the elect are embraced in the provi- 
sions of the atonement, and that is mere phi- 


losophy ! 


presents men as possessed of hearts deceitful 
above all things, and desperately wicked.” &c. 
So far correct, but, “ philosophy admitting their 
alienation finds an excuse in the fall of Adam, 
and a remedy in the death of Christ.” We 
must confess that we read this some dozen 
times before we could persuade ourselves that 
the author intended what his words imply. But 
here itis. Theuse of the word “ excuse” does 
not conceal the author’s sentiments. While he 
misrepresents those opposed to him as finding 
an apology for their sin in the fall of Adam, the 
true ground of his complaint is that they 
find the source or cause of their depravity in 
this original apostasy. It is philosophy then 
that has found in the apostasy of Adam the 
fountain of crime and woe which has desola- 
ted our world! Itis philosophy which has dis- 
covered a remedy for our sin and ruin in the 
atonement of our Lord Jesus Christ! 
words, it is philosophy and not theology which 
asserts, “that by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin, and so death has pass- 
ed on all men, for that all have sinned.” 
philosophy and not theology that affirms “ as 
by one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one, shall many 
be made righteous.”’ So that philosophy not 
only discovers religious truths, but the most pre- 
cious truths which have ever gladdened the 
heart of the penitent sinner. 


an extént'pet accurately ascertained, is to point 
out to the soul, the way to heaven. 

The? theology of religion, according to the 
author’ teaching, and.in contradistinction to its 
philosophy, “ consists in the unadulterated truths 
of the Bible;-the known will of heaven, the un- 
changing word of God,” &c. 

Now of this he says, “ There is no specula- 


logy of religion, it is all plain, all fixed.” While 
we admit that theology consists in the unadul- 
terated truths of the Bible, we are utterly at a 
loss to understand him when he says, that these 
truths are so plain and fixed, as utterly to ex- 
clude all speculating and philosophizing about 
them. What, has not every age abounded in 
controversies which aimed at the very vitals of 
religion? Has not the Unitarian assailed the 
divinity and atonement of Christ? has not the 
Universalist impugned the justice of God? has 
not the Pelagian denied the inherent and native 
defilement of man? Is there any religious 
truth so plain that it has not been disputed 1 

The author certainly does not seem to have 
any fixed opinion himself on the subject, as we 
shall evince by an example or two from a few 
consecutive pages. 

In one place he says, the philosophy of reli- 
gion “ consists in discovering its truths (that is 
of religion) by reason.” And then ina fol- 
lowing page, notwithstanding the prominence 
he gives to philosophy as the discoverer of reli- 
gious truth, he characterizes it as “ uncertain,” 
“ varying,” “mysterious.” Truth therefore is 
no longer immutable. | 

Again he says, “There is no philosophizing 
on the theology of religion,” its truths are “so 
plain, so fixed ;” and then immediately after he 
remarks, “ theology makes known the truths 
on which religion is based; its philosophy at- 
tempts to explain the nature and bearing of 
these truths.” What, notwithstanding they are 
so plain and fixed, does philosophy attempt to 
explain, or intrude itself where there is no room 


To the examples then, and one of them re- 
On this the 


Another of these examples. ‘Theology re- 


In other 


It is 


The author in the second head of his dis- 


knowledge. Although the expression is with- 
out qualification, the author intended to say as 
he after explains it, that.“ many theologians, 
and more philosophers do not distinguish be- 
tween the Philosophy and Theology of Reii- 
gion.” ‘This is another thing, and yet we are 
not positively certain that either philosophers or 
theologians can in all cases perceive, what the 
author regards asa most obvious distinction. 
We had supposed that all true religion was the- 
ology, and that human inventions, even when 
dignified with a religious name, remained hu- 
man inventions still. The religion of the Bible 
is a unit, and is not susceptible of being divided 
into philosophy and theology, and yet our au- 
thor regards this distinction as affording a very 
satisfactory solution of the cause of all religious 
controversy, although he does not appear, as 
we shall show, to have a very clear and distinct 
view of it himself. | 
By philosophy, the author explains himself 
to mean that which “ consists in the discovery 
of truth through the aid of reason ; the philos- 
ophy of religion, then must consist in discover- 
ing #s truths by reason without the aid of rev- 


elation. We have a revelation of all the lead- 
ing truths of religion, and the discovery of any, 
aside from these, is the result of philosophy.” 
Again, “It (philosophy) is the acquisition of re- 
ligious truth through the power and application 
of reason.” When the foregoing paragraphs 
are pondered, our readers will agree with us 
that they are very remarkable, as being the 
grave teachings of a Christian minister to a 
council of Christian ministers and elders. Phi- 
losophy, according to this view is not a mere 
instrument of explaining religious truth, or a 
mere’ system of human opinions, but it is a part 
‘of religion itself. It discovers religious truth 
without the aid of revelation, nay in addition to 


for the author says again that “every attain- 
ment in religious knowledge, real or imaginary, 
beyond what God has revealed, is ‘the result of 
philosophy.” Religion then, that religion on 
_ which human hope is to repose, is partly a rev- 
elation of God, and partly a discovery of fallible 
reason! The Bible henceforth is not to be the 
onty infallible rule of faith; human reason, to 


kingdom of Christ? And then as another ex- 
ample, “ afterwards Peter and Paul had a con- 
troversy (no doubt about the philosophy of re- 
ligion,) and the disciples generally contended, 
some that they were of Paul, some of Apollos, 
and some of Cephas.” Does our author really 
pretend to say that these apostles had such dif- 
ferent ways of explaining the Gospel as to have 
different schools or parties? Yes, says he, 
these controversies resulted “from their own 
reasoning—the philosophy of their religion.” 


the author through all his so called illustrations, 
which instead of casting light upon the subject, 
| only darken counsel by words without know- 
revelation. We do not mistake the meaning, ledge, we may advert to the fact, that he says, 
the controversy which led to the Reformation, 
was founded on the philosophy of religion, and 
that between the New and Old-school Presby- 
terians on the same basis ; the division effected 
when Protestants renounced Popery was right, 
he thinks, although about such a mere trifle, but 
the division in the latter case was causeless, | 
and will be remedied as soon as the “ founders 


course, attempts to enlighten his hearers upon 
a subject which he says “ few only have rightly 
understood,” to wit, that all the controversies in 
the Church of God, from the beginning, have 
resulted from confounding the philosophy and 
theology of religion, Hatred of the truth, car- 
nal opposition to it, and utter dislike for it in an 
unregenerate state, have had nothing to do with 
these controversies, but only human reason, 
trying (and successfully as it would seem) to 
discover more truths than the Bible contains. 
In illustration of this many examples are addu- 
ced, which have no relevancy to the subject. 
The squabbles of men about vain systems of 
philosophy, from which true religion was ex- 
cluded, could scarcely, with propriety be term- 
ed religious controversies, originating in a want 
of discrimination between the philosophy and 
theology of religion. This kind of controver- 
sy is to be traced, says our author, up to the 
very time of Christ ; for example, his “ apostles 
contended who should be greatest.” And was 
it who should be the greatest philosophers, or 
the greatest theologians? Or was it who should 
occupy the most exalted place in the temporal 


While in this brief notice we cannot follow 


THE 


of these schools have joinéd those of the differ- 
ent schools of Greece and Romie in eternity.” 
A sad fate for Christian philosophers! 

._We mean no.disparagement to the author, 
when we say that since we have perused his 
pamphlet, we are in more darkness than before, 
in relation to his favourite distinction. He should 


not have preached, much less published on a. 


subject of which he appears to have such in- 
distifict views. We have no doubt there are in- 
trinsic difficulties in the subject, and this per- 
haps should be the apology. 

Mr. White, if we mistake not, has been sc me- 
what prominent in the controversies of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and why should he have had 
any agency in a disturbance which has ended 
in schism, und all about a little philosophy ? 
Why did he not satisfy himself in adhering to 
the good old way of theology, and let the New- 
school philosophy alone? 

We deny altogether, however, the great pro- 
position of our author. We believe all great 
controversies, and that in our own Church also, 
have originated in the opposition of the carnal 
heart to the strict truths of theGospel. The quar- 
rel is not one of mere opinions, it is not one be- 
tween the philosophy and the theology of reli- 
gion as attempted to be explained, but between 
truth and error, light and darkness. It may be 
very convenient for those who impugn the glo- 
vious doctrines of the Gospel, to-excuse them- 
selves on the ground of mere philosophical “dif- 
ferences, or modes of explanation; but no such 
apology is countenanced in the word of God. 
These modes of explanation, constitute another 
religion, as for instance, when men explain away 
the doctrine of imputation, they explain away 
the atonement itself. If there be a philosophy 
which would break down theancient landmarks, 
and innovate upon those truths which have been 
the characteristics of the true Church in every 
age, it is a “ philosophy falsely so called.” 


Epiror1at Cuancr.—Rev. N. L. Rice, has 
retired from the editorial chair of the Protestant 
and Herald. The duties and responsibilities of 
the paper now devolve exclusively upon Rev. 
S. S. McRoberts. In his valedictory address, 
brother Rice says the concern has been able to 
“‘ pay its expenses,” though “ it has afforded no 
salary to the editors.” 


Correspondtxe Bopres or THE ASSEMBLY. 
—Those ecclesiustical bodies formerly in cor- 
respondence with the General Assembly, that 
have not sent delegates orcommunications since 
its division in 1838, are declared by vote of the 
Assembly, to hold no longer the relation of 
Corresponding Bodies—the correspondence has 
de facto, ceased. Connecticut and Maine, were 
the only New England States represented in 
the Assembly this year. 


The foregoing we extract from the Boston 
Recorder, which had the means, and should have 
used them for obtaining more accurate informa- 
tion. We notice this paragraph because it may 
have a tendency, if uncontradicted, to excite un- 
friendly feelings towards the Presbyterian 
Church. The facts are these: When the 
Presbyterian Church was arraigned at Cmsar’s 
tribunal, most of the ecclesiastical bodies in cor- 
respondence with it, declined to recognize it as 
a Church until the dispute was judicially set- 
tled. This of course, was regarded as unkind, 
and unfraternal, and where the neglect was per- 
sisted in, the General Assembly of 1841 were 
disposed to consider it as a voluntary renuncia- 
tion, on the part of these bodies, of all future 
correspondence. On the other hand, wherever 
an overture for the renewal of the correspond- 
ence has been made, it has been promptly and 
kindly responded to by the General Assembly, 
under an oblivion of the past; and the Boston 
Recorder should have known that Connecticut 
and Maine were not the only New England 
States represented. Massachusetts was also re- 
presented, and the Minutes show that the cor- 
respondence was also renewed with Vermont. 
Since the adjournment of the Assembly, the 
Stated Clerk has received an official letter from 
the Clerk of the New Hampshire Conference, 
proposing a renewal of correspondence with 
that body, which will no doubt result in an in- 
terchange of delegates. 


EccrestasticaL.—On the 24th of April, 
1841, the Rev. James Stafford was installed 
pastor of the church at Greenville, Illinois, by 
the Presbytery of Kaskaskia, on which occa- 
sion the Rev. B. F. Spilman preached the ser- 
mon, presided, and delivered the charge to the 
congregation ; and the Rev. T. A. Spilman de- 
livered the charge to the pastor. 

Installed by the Presbytery of Schuyler, on 
the 17th April, the Rev. Ithamar Pillsbury, as 
pastor of the church in Andover, Henry coun- 
ty, Illinois. ‘The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Enoch Bouton; the charge to the pastor 
by the Rev. Samuel Wilson; and the charge 
to the people by the Rev. James M. Chase. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

A Spiritual Treasury for the Children of God, 
consisting of a meditation for each day in 
the year, upon select texts of Scripture. By 
Wim. Mason. Selected from his morning and 
evening meditations. American Tract So- 
ciety, 1841. 12mo. pp. 528, 

Mason’s Spiritual Treasury is a truly excel- 
lent work, abounding in instructive and spiritual 
remarks. The present volume is an abridg- 
ment of the several volumes embracing the 
morning and evening meditations. 

Memoir of Normand Smith, or the Christian 

‘ Serving God in his Business. By Rev. Joel 
Hawes, D.D. American Tract Society, 18mo. 
pp. 72. 

A very instructive illustration of Christian 
character, in which the principles, by which a 
man in the common walks of life was enabled 
to glorify God in his business, as well as other 
relations, are developed. 

Salvation for the Heathen. A Sermon preach- 
in Philadelphia, May, 1841, before the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyte- 
rian Church. By J. McElroy, D.D. New 
York, 1841, Robert Carter. 18mo. pp. 62. 
The theme of this discourse is Isaiah xxv. 

6, 7, in which the preacher considers and illus- 

trates the prediction, unfolds the means by which 

its accomplishment is to be effected, and finally 
the duty of the Church in relation to those 
means. ‘These several points are happily eluci- 


dated, and the last is presented in a light so 


‘ that it would seem impossible that the 

Geers should disregard its force. This dis- 
course gave general satisfaction on its delivery, 
}and-in its present*neat form, might be advanta- 
geously circulated among the churches as a 
gift. 

New York, 1841, John S. Taylor. 12mo. 

pp. 390. 

We can describe this book in a word, when 
we say that it is an inside view of an English 
manufacturing establishment. And what a hor- 
rid picture does it present, of the vice, the cru- 
elty, the most abject slavery of the poor opera- 
tives! The whole is graphically drawn, and 
in characters of truth; and if of truth, then, 
we think, British benevolence should concen- 
trate itself on this one object, until the dreadful 
evils of the system are fully remedied. We 
know some efforts have been made to this end, 
but we fear, with very inadequate success. 
Never may our country witness similar abuses. 
And yet it will, if it should become a manufac- 
turing country to any great extent, unless reli- 
gion and education shall predominate in every 
manufacturing district. 

A Stricken People’s Confession. ~ A discourse 
preached in St. Andrew’s Church, Philadel- 
phia. By Rev. John A, Clark, D.D., May 
14th, 1841, on the occasion of the National 
Fast. Philadelphia, 1841. Hooker and Ag- 
new. 32mo. pp. 67. 

The theme of this discourse is Nehemiah ix. 
33, from which the preacher takes occasion to 
illustrate the principles that as all nations are 
under the control and moral government of God, 
he will punish them for their national sins, by 
the infliction of temporal judgments, and that 
in so doing, he acts in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of rectitude and justice. The tone of the 
sermon is earnest and serious, and the topics 
introduced are well adapted to the occasion. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Speech of the Rev. W. L. Breckinridge, de- 
livered in the First Presbyterian Church, 
(Louisville, Ky.) on Tuesday evening, June 

‘1st, in Vindication of his Principles and 

Conduct against the aspersions of the Rev. 

Mr. Taylor, uttered in the Unitarian church, 

on Sabbath morning, May 29th, 1841. 

It appears that Mr. Taylor is the Seamen’s 
preacher in Boston, that he was informally in- 
vited tothe West to promote the Bethel cause, 
that Mr. Breckinridge among others had extend- 
ed to him a cordial welcome, untii a circumstance 
occurred which induced him to withdraw his in- 
vitation and refuse him the use of his pulpit. 
The circumstance was this: Mr. Breckinridge 
in conversation with Mr. Taylor, found that he 
held the most latitudinarian sentiments, that he 
thought the Gospel might be preached without 
any notice of the Trinity, that Unitarians were 
good Christians, and that he could hold fellow- 
ship with the rankest heretics, Mr. Breckin- 
ridge was of course startled to hear such senti- 
ments from one who professed to be a convert- 
ed sailor, and an apostle among seamen, and 
very candidly informed him that he could show 
him no countenance as a minister of religion. 
Mr. Taylor, on the Sabbath, took occasion in 
the Unitarian chapel of Louisville, to assail the 
character and conduct of Mr. Breckinridge, 
with the most vituperative language, a strong 
evidence that Mr. Breckinridge had not mis- 
taken the man. This called forth the Vindica- 
tion, which is exemplary for its moderation un- 
der the circumstances of provocation, and quite 
conclusive. 

Eulogy on the Life and Character of the late 
Rev. Dr. Frederick A. Rauch, President 
of Marshall College, Pa. By John W. 
Nevin. | 
Our readers are already acquainted with Dr. 

Rauch, as the writer of an able work on Psy- 

chology. His character is here commemorated 

by Professor Nevin, who was not only well ac- 
quainted with the subject of his eulogium, but 
otherwise qualified, to do it ample justice. The 
sketch of Dr. Rauch’s character is comprehen- 
sive, and represents him to have been a man 
above the common walks, in his mental consti- 
tution and training, and as of amiable bearing. 

We are afraid that Professor Nevin’s remarks 

on page 20, may be misunderstood as rather 

favouring a mystical theology; which we should 
be sorry to believe he intended to do. 

Submission to the Will of God. A Fast-day 
Sermon, delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Louisville, on Friday, May 14th, 
1841. By Wm. L. Breckinridge. 

A Sermon preached in Christ Church, Phila- 
delphia, Friday, May 14th, 1841, being the 
day of the National Fast, on occasion of the 
death of Wm. Henry Harrison, late Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. By 
Benjamin Dorr, D.D., Rector of Christ 
Church. 

Eulogy pronounced before the Citizens of 
Windsor, Vt., on Wm. Henry Harrison, 
late President of the United States, at the 
National Fast, May 14th, 1841. By Rev. 
John Richards. 

A Discourse on the Death of General Harri- 
son, late President of the United States, 
preached in St. Matthew’s Church, Fran- 
cisville, Philadelphia, 18th April, 1841. 
By the Rev. Jacob M. Douglass. 

A Discourse delivered on the occasion of the 
late National Faust. By Melancthon W. 
Jacobus, Pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Fulton street, Brooklyn. 

A Sexgon in memory of the Death of Wm. 
Henry Harrison, the late President of the 
United States, By the Rev. Joshua L. Wil- 
son, D.D., of Cincinnati, delivered May 
14th, 1841, being the day recommended by 
the President to be spent in fasting, prayer, 
and other religious exercises. 

We have classed these discourses together, 
as relating to the same subject, and called forth 
by the same melancholy event. They are all 
good of their kind, and abound in reflections 
suitable to the occasion. 

We regret that we are unable to give a spe- 
cific notice of these various sermons, but they 
multiply on our hands so as to compel us to 
class them together, with the general commen- 
dation they deserve. 

Phrenology versus Intemperance. A Lecture 
on Temperance considered Physiologically 
and Phrenologically, on the laws of life 


and the principles of the human constitution, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


-were demanded, and not acclamations, there was 


‘ge. By O. S. Fowler, Practical Phreno- 


logist. 


- We are not perhaps competent, or at all 
events, we are not prepared to pronounce on the 


truth of all the statements here made ; but there 
is much which may be profitable as a counterac- 
tive to intemperance, inasmuch as many who 
are unapproachable by moral considerations, 
will be influenced by those addressed to their 
love of life. 

Muscipula sive Cambromyomachia. The 
Mouse Trap, or the Battle of the Welsh 
and the Mice, in Latin and English: with 
other poems, in different languages. By an 
American. New York, 1841, M. W. Dodd. 
18mo. pp. 96. 

We learn from the preface of this curious 
little volume, that it is the productionofan Ame- 
rican Physician, who died near the close of the 
last century, and that most of the poems were 
written between eighty and ninety years ago. 
The Editor, who is anonymous, has selected 
these from a mass of manuscripts, “ as a speci- 
men of the author’s writings,” and with the be- 
nevolent design “ of encouraging and exciting 
the rising generation to cultivate the study of 
languages, and of paying a just tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of a revered ancestor.” 
The principal poem in the volume is a mock 
heroic in imitation of the poem ascribed to Ho- 
mer—the Batrachomyomachia. That it pos- 
sesses great merit as a Latin poem, we agree 
with the editor. The style is easy, flowing, and 
suited to the subject. In purity of idiom, and 
correctness of prosody, it will not suffer in com- 
parison with the mass of modern Latin poetry. 
Indeed it savours more of the productions of 
an Oxford student who has grown gray in the 
study of the classics, than of the juvenile pro- 
duction ofan American youth not yet “ through 
college.” For this and other reasons, we con- 
fess we should like to see clearer evidence that 
it is of domestic origin. The familiarity with 
the ancient names of places in Wales, and es- 
pecially the sarcastic flings at Welch peculiari- 
ties betrays the pen of the English rather than 
the American student. There are several po- 
ems of a minor character, which fill up the 
volume, 


Jane Brush and her Cow. A Story for Chil- 
dren, illustrative of Natural History. All. 
tered from the French of Mlle. Tréma- 
deure, by a Lady of New York. New York, 
1841, M. W. Dodd. 18mo. pp. 133. 

This is a very pleasing little story, with a 
good tendency. It inculcates kindness to infe- 
rior animals, which children ought to be in- 
structed to entertain. 


BOSSUET’S VARIATIONS OF PROTESTANTISM. 

It is a not unusual trick of Romanists to 
play off Infidel assertions as the testimony of 
Protestants, and just now they are making use 
of the writings of Hallam, an Infidel of the 
Godwin school, to depreciate the character of 
Luther and the Reformation. Hallam holds up 
Bossuet’s work as an annihilation of Luther— 
but the following extract from the ‘Edinburgh 
Review, places it in its just light. 


*‘ Bossuet’s history of the Variations of Pro- 

testantism is written with inimitable eloquence. 
Nothing short of the most obtuse prejudice 
could deny to him the praise of having brought 
to religious controversy every quality which can 
render it either formidable or attractive ; a style 
of such transparent perspicuity as would im- 
part delight to the study of the Year hooks, if 
they were rewritten in it; a sagacity which no- 
thing escapes, and a fervour of thought and 
feeling so intense as to breathe and burn not 
only without the use of vehement or opprobri- 
ous words, but through a diction invariably 
calm and simple, and a mass of learning so 
vast and so perfectly digested as to be visible 
everywhere without producing the slightest in- 
cumbrance or embarrassment. 
’ The argument of the Variations rest on the 
postulate that a religion of divine origin must 
have provided some resource for excluding un-. 
certainty on every debateable point of belief 
and practice—but it must be vain to search for 
this steadfast light among those who are at vari- 
ance on so many vital questions—the required 
Guide of the Doubting could therefore only be 
found in the venerable form of the Catholic 
Church, whose oracles every where accessible, 
and never silent, had from age to age deliver- 
ed to the faithful the same truths in one con- 
tinuous strain of unbroken and perfect har- 
mony. 

Much as the real difference has been exag- 
gerated by the most subtle disputant of modern 
times, it would be futile to deny, or extenuate 
the glaring inconsistencies of the Reformers 
with each other and themselves. Protestantism 
may well endure an avowal which leaves her 
foundations unimpaired. Bossuet has disproved 
the existence of a miracle which no one alleges. 
He has incontrovertibly established that the 
laws of nature were not suspended in favour of 
Luther and his associates. He has shown with 
inimitable address, that within the precincts of 
moral science, human reason must toil in vain 
for certainties, and that in such studies they 
who would adopt the same general results, and 
co-operate for one common end, must be con- 
tent to rest very far short of an absolute iden- 
tity of opinion. But there is an impassable 
gulf between these premises, and the inference 
deduced from them. The stupendous miracle 
of a traditional uniformity of fifteen hundred 
years amongst the members of the Christian 
Church, at once unattended by any authentic 
evidence, and refuted by irresistible proofs, is 
opposed as much to the whole economy of the 
moral government of the world as it is to hu- 
man experience. It was indeed easy to silence 
dissent by terror—to disguise real differences 
beneath conventional symbols—to divert the 
attention of the incurious by a gorgeous pa- 
geantry, and to disarm the inquisitive at one 
time by golden preferments, and at another by 
specious compromises; and it was easy to al- 
lege this timid or blind or selfish acquiescence 
in spiritual despotism, as a general consent to 
the authority, and a spontaneous adoption of the 
tenets of the dominant priesthood. But so soon 
as men really began to think, it was impossible 
that they should think alike. When suffrages 


at once an end of unanimity. With mental 
freedom, came doubt, and dissent, and sharp 
dissension. ‘The indispensible conditions of 
human improvement were now to be fulfill- 
ed. It was discovered that religious know- 
ledge, like all other knowledge, and reli- 
gious agreement, like all other agreement, 
were blessings, which like all other blessings, 
were to be purchased at a price. Luther dis- 
pelled the illusion that man’s noblest science 
may be obtained, his first interests secured, and 
his most sacred duties discharged, wee in the 
most strenuous exercise of his best faculties. 
He was early taught that they who submit 
themselves to this divine ordinance are cut off 
from the intellectual repose which rewards a 
prostrate submission to human authority ; that 
they must conduct the search of truth through 


they must strain their nerves, and brace their 
mental powers to the task with sleepless dili- 
gence—attended and sustained the while by 
singleness of purpose, by candour, by hope, by 
humility and holy devotion. When this severe 
lesson had been learned, the reformers boldly, 
nay passionately, avowed their mutual differen- 
ces. The imperfect vision and the unsteady 
gait of eyes lon excluded from the light, and 
limbs debarred from exercise, drew on them the 
taunts and contumelies of those whose bondage 
they dared reject. But the sarcasms even of 
Erasmus, the eloquence even of Bossuet was 
hurled at them in vain. Centuries rolled on 
their appointed course of controversy, of preju- 
dice, of persecution and long suffering. Nor 
was that sharp conflict endured to no good end. 
Gradually the religion of the gospel assumed 
much of the benignant and catholic spirit of the 
primitive ages. ‘The rights of conscience and 
the principles of toleration were acknowledged. 
The Church of Rome herself silently adopted 
much of the spirit while anathematizing the 
spirit of the Relbeniit and if the dominion of 
peace and charity be still imperfect and precari- 
ous, yet there is a brighter prospect of their 
universal empire than has ever before dawned 
on the nations of Christendom. 

For the Presbyterian. 

HOLDING FORTH THE WORD OF LIFE.—Puiz. ii. 16 


We are exhorted to hold fast the faithful 
word, Tit. i. 9; to hold fast the form of sound 
words, 2 Tim. i. 13; to hold fast to the truth 
for our own benefit, 1 Tim. iii. 9. But here we 
are exhorted to hold forth the truth, the word 
of life, “not only for our own benefit, but also 
for the benefit of others. And unless we do 
hold fast the word of life, we surely cannot hold 
it forth ; and this shows the importance of be- 
ing theoretically as well as practically right. 
Correctness in theory is the basis of all correct- 
ness in practice. Hence the importance of 
truth; hence the importance of earnestly con- 
tending for the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints. Judei. 3. It is our duty to 
hold fast the word of life, and not be soon shak- 
en in our minds, 2 Thess. ii. 2; “and so it is 
our duty to hold forth the word of life, and not 
be asleep at our posts, 1 Thess. v.6. We are 
brought into the vineyard of Christ, that we may 
benefit others while we ourselves are preparing 
for the garden of God above. We are to do 
good as well as be good ; and it is very question- 
able whether we can be good, and yet make no 
efforts to do good. ‘To seek the spiritual good 
of others is one evidence that we ourselves have 
been sought and found by divine grace. 

We are to hold forth the word of life by ez- 
ample. In our lives we are to exemplify its 
power. We are soto live as to show that we 
are under the influence of the truth. We must 
be doers of the word, and not hearers only. 
Jas. i. 22. 

*¢ So let our lips and lives express 
The holy gospel we profess.” 


By precept, too, we are to hold forth the word 
of life. Precept and example should be united. 
To be efficient they must be. Precept without 
example can accomplish but little; with example, 
it may do much. Our example must be right, 
and then by precept too we must hold forth the 
faithful word. And, observe, 

The faithful Christian is a constant reproo 

to the world. Like Zacharias and Elizabeth, 
he walks in all the commandments and ordi- 
nances of the Lord blameless. Luke i. 6. Ip 
his daily walk and conversation, he holds forth 
the word of life. - But the world disregard that 
word; they live in disobedience to it, and are 
hence called the children of disobedience. Eph. 
v. 6. And the life of the obedient is a constant 
reproof and annoyance to them, just as an honest 
man is a reproof to a rogue, and a temperate 
man a reproofto a drunkard. As misery loves 
company, so the wicked love those who will at 
least countenance them in their impenitenec and 
rebellion against God. When one forsakes 
their company and returns to the Lord, they 
are reproved ; and when Christians so live as to 
condemn their evil practices and their unbelief, 
they are reproved. The faithful Christian is 
reading a constant reproof to a wicked world. 

Again: the faithful Christian is a constant 
warning to the world. He has fled from the 
wrath to come, and entered the ark of safety. 
He lives as if there were a heaven and a hell. 
But the world live regardless of futurity. They 
make no preparation for a future state. Eter- 
nity seems to have no place in their thoughts. 
They can but see the difference in this respect 
between themselves and the followers of Christ. 
They are reminded by the Christian’s daily 
walk, that there is another world; the warnings 
and threatenings of the word of God are brought 
to their recollection ; the word of life in its bear- 
ing on their immortal destiny is held forth to 
them and they are warned. 

Again; the faithful Christian is a constant ez- 
hortation to the world. He is a living epistle, 
known and gpad of all men. 2 Cor. iii. 1—3. 
His course reminds the wicked of their duty ; 
and by all the force of a holy example, exhorts 
them to walk in the ways of virtue and peace. 
In this way, too, the exhortations of the word 
of life are held forth; they speak in and through 
the Christian’s example; and every time the sin- 
ner comes in contact with the Christian, he is 
exhorted to turn and live. 

Again; the faithful Christian, holding forth 
the word of life, is a constant incentive to the 
world. In him the whole word of God speaks 
to the heart. In him is seen how awful and 
how lovely goodness is; and who would not ad- 
mire, imitate, and live? An example is set 
which shows the beauty and excellency of 1e- 
ligion, and which says, follow me as I follow 
Christ. When the world sees a devoted, faith- 
ful Christian, it not only sees that which is a 
reproof,-a warning, an exhortation; but that 
also which operates as an incentiye to duty, a 
persuasive to piety, a motive to closing with 
Christ and becoming reconciled to God. Read- 
er, you have been thus warned, and reproved, 
and exhorted; and this and other inducements 
have been repeatedly pressed upon seed atten- 
tion; and yet where are you to-day? Are you 
in Christ, a new creature? or are you yet in the 
gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity? 
Acts viii. 23. Examine yourself. Try the 
foundation on which you ure building, Be not 
deceived. Let not your fabric rest on the sand, 
lest it fall and bury you in itsruins! Matt. vii. 
26, 27. 

Again; we see the standard which the 
Christian is to place before him. It is the per- 
fect word of God. This he is to hide in his 
heart, and hold forth in his life. He is to live 
the Bible: not simply to know it, and read it, 
and understand it, but to practise it. He is to 
strive to fulfil it and live up to its high requisi- 
tions. ‘This is his standard. Read Phil. ii. 14 
—16. He is not toconsider himself as having 
already attained, or as being already perfect; 
but forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, he is to press toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 
Phil. iii. 12—14. We should aim high as to 
holiness and usefulness. Both these ideas are 
contained in the text, for we are to hold forth 
the word of life for our own benefit as well as 
for the benefit of others. Be holy and be useful. 
Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 2 Pet. iii. 18. 
Let us ever keep the standard of perfection be- 
fore us; and then we shall always feel to mourn 
over our imperfections: for, alas, how far we 
live beneath the standard ofthe word of life. 

Finally, sinners in a gospel land do not perish 
because of their ignorance. They know the 


word of life and the way of salvation which it 
reveals. It is held forth by precept and exain- 
ple, and made plain tothem. They are quick 
to see when Christians err; and thus they give 


many a bitter disappointment, many a humilia- 


ting retraction, many a weary strife, and that 


much fault soever they may be disposed to find 
with the generality of Christians, they ure con- 
strained to confess tiiat some few at least, do so 
live as to shine as lights in the world, holding 
forth the word of life. Phil. ii. 15, 16. And there 
is much reason to suspect, that many—the far 
oa part—of their complaints respecting the 
ollowers of Jesus Christ, are the mere sugges- 
tions and surmisings of a mind ill at ease, in- 
tended tu operate as a salvo for a troubled con- 
science. Be this so or not, it is true, by their 
own confession, that there is a reality in religion, 
and it is of unspeakable importance. Jt is true, 
by their own confession, that at least some 
Christians do so live as to reprove, and warn, 
and exhort, and entreat, and almost persuade 
them. It is true, by their own confession, that 
they ought to attend to these things now. It is 
true, by their own confession, that they are not 
ignorant of their duty; and if they perish, they 
perish without excuse. Bu’, reader, why rush 
down to death when aware‘of your danger? 
Why make your bed in hell, when love and 
mercy beseech you to secure a mansion in the 
skies? O look to the bleeding Lamb of God! 
Place yourself beneath the cross. Fix your 
trust in the Incarnate Mystery. Rest your soul 
on the bosom of Jesus. 
“ The voice of free grace cries, ‘ Escape to the mountain : 
For Adam's lost race Christ hath opened a fountain.”’ 
Wash and be clean. Drink and thirst no 
more. John vii. 37, and iv. 14. ~—_ ~ 1. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SUMMER CURATES. 


Mr. Editor.—I subscribe heartily to the doc- 
trine of your correspondent “ Suburban.” The 
necessity (for such [ regard it) which takes our 
city Pastors into the country or to the sea-shore 
for a few weeks in the hot weather of July and 
August, is cheerfully acquiesced in by their con- 
gregations, who wisely judge that they are 
themselves the gainers, in the long run, by an 
arrangement which gives their pastors a little 
respite once a year from their multifarious and 
exhausting labours. But it is certainly equita- 
ble that the clergymen invited to supply their 
pulpits in their absence, (whether citizens or 
sub-urbans) should be compensated. This is 
always done by the church with which the 
writer is connected, the session of which would 
not, it is believed, feel themselves justifiable in 
soliciting the aid of clergymen at these periods, 
without remunerating them. It is new to the 
writer that this is not the uniform practice in 
our churches. That it ought to be, there can 
be no question. ‘The ox that treadeth out the 
corn should never be muzzled, and least of all 


when the thermometer is at 90. Civis. 
For the Presbyterian. 


TRUST IN THE UNKNOWN WILL OF GOD. 


There is an interesting account in the Mis- 
sionary Heraldfor May, of a pious blind man ac- 
companying one of the missionaries at the Sand- 
wich Islands on a preaching tour. The difficulty 
of the way was great, yet rejoicing he pursued 
the onward course, looking forward to the privi- 
lege of hearing the word of God. 

_ I have supposed that as he journeyed, one of 
the foreign residents who have so bitterly op- 
posed the attempts to enlighten the natives, 
might have overtaken him, and addressed him 
thus: “ My friend this is a dangerous road for a 
man blessed with eye sight, for you it is peri- 
lous, how can you venture your life or at — 
your limbs, in such an excursion ?” “ I find the 
path difficult, but I havea guide, and I am 
content to bear the fatigue if | may but sit down 
at last and rejoice in listening to the glorious 
gospel.” ‘ You say you have a guide— 
have you ever been over the road with him?” 
** No.” “ How then do you know that he is compe- 
tent to guide you, or that if he can lead you 
safely, how can you be sure that he will? May 
he not yet weary and leave you? or may not 
some one tempt him with a fair offer, for his ser- 
vices to turn back and be his guide? Besides 
you are entirely in his power; he can do with 


caprice or malice may not influence him to desert 
you, orto push you headlong down some frightful 
chasm ?” Bartimeeus might reply —* know he 
can guide me safely for he has known the path 
from a boy, and I know his honesty for he has 
guided hundreds, and no one who has taken him 
for a guide, has ever had cause to complain of 
his capriciousnesss, or malice or unfaithfulness. 
My blindness indeed makes me entirely depend- 
ent on him, and | have nothing to rely on but 
his mercy and his integrity ; and of them I have 
had such experience that I can as fully confide 
in him to lead me safely as | could trust to my 
own eyes, if I had them.” 

And I have imagined that some merchant re- 
turning to his native country after years of 
successful toil in a foreign clime, is about to 
commit his vessel tothe pilot who offers to bring 
her safely into port. And while he is doing so, 
a passenger beseeches him to pause, before he 
trusts all to the hand of a stranger, reminding 
him that the great value of his cargo consti- 
tutes a strong temptation to a needy man to en- 
rich himself by foul betrayal of his trust. How 
short might all his pleadings be cut, by this re- 
ply. ‘He is a stranger to me, never saw 
him before, and I am indeed at his mercy, for 
the entrance to this harbour is difficult, and none 
but an experienced and skilful man can moor 
us insafety. But I have no fear—I know the 
man’s character for integrity and seamanship. 


‘His praise is in every man’s mouth who has 


ever needed his services, and therefore I confide 
in him as fully as I would in myself if I had the 
adequate knowledge to be my own pilot.” 

These are supposed cases, now take one that 
commonly occurs. A person opens the Con- 
fession of Faith and addresses his Presbyterian 
neighbour in this style. ‘So you believe 
that the purpose of God is eternal and un- 
changeable and that it extends to every event. 
What a horrible belief! You believe that God 
is in one mind and that no one can change him, 
and no matter how much you pray or try, 
‘that he will execute his decrees according to 
his eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ 
before the world began? So you are entirely 
at God’s disposal and he may do with you just 
what he pleases !—Awful ! awful!’ 

Yes, my friend, said the Presbyterian, I am 
at God’s disposal, wholly and always, and “* what 
he pleaseth that he doeth,” “ none can, stay his 
hand, or say unto him what doest thou?” I in- 
deed believe that whatsoever he pleases, he may 
do and he will do, with my earthly concernsand 
with my immortal soul. Yet I am not at all 
uneasy on that account, for the sun could as 
easily radiate darkness as God could find 
pleasure in thinking, or purposing, or doing, any 
thing unjust, or unholy, or malevolent.” He 
cannot deny himself; therefore as he cannot 
find pleasure in exercising his uncontrollable 
sovereignty in doing any thing contrary to his 
wisdom, justice, holiness, or goodness, | am con- 
tented to have him lead me, in my blindness, 
by ways | knew not, and in paths! have not 
known. 

“[ fully believe, continued he, that God’s 
purposes were formed and fixed belore the foun- 
dation of the world, and | believe that there has 
never occurred any event to make him dissatis- 
fied with his original plan. ‘He is not the 
son of man, that he should repent.” He was 
always perfect in knowledge, and infinite in wis- 
dom and therefore he never formed any plan which 
needed alteration. ‘ He fore-ordained all things 
that come to pass according to the counsel of his 


will,’ and who does not find abundant occasion: 


to say, *‘ As for God his way is perfect.” And do 

ou think that the angels who say ‘ Hallelu- 
jah for the Lord God Ominpotent reigneth.’— 
would be glad if they could add—‘and every 
day and every moment thou art resolving how 


a practical demonstration that they know their 
And how 


own duty, though they do it not. 


to act according to the new and unexpected 
events which are continually occurring? K. H, 


you as he will, what security have you that - 


| 
| 4 
| 
| 
t ‘spot-on eatth, Were visited with the salva- | 
~ ton‘of our Ol:that:we could more large- 
| Jy. behold the fulfilment of such: as are 
contained in the eleventh of ‘Isaiah. 
earnestly after. own eternal welfare, and 
I rive in all humility to help on your neighbour- 
Christi 
Dollars and Fifty Cents in edvance. 


Meeting of the New: York State Coloni- 

rch,,. May 12th,.1841, the | 
tions were unanimously adopted, 
tlemea, from. various sections of our State and 
of, other States, who participated in the exer- 


ed, That the Clergy and Churches of 


every :Feligious denomination be earnestly re- 
pin A unite their. contributions for the cause 
of Colonization oa Sabbath, Fourth of July, the 
anniversary of our National [ 


Resolved, That the abundant effusions of 


the Holy Spirit with which almost every Mis- 
sionary station in“ around our Colonies has 
been blessed during the ‘last year, may be -te- 
garded as' the seal of Heaven sanctioning the 
scheme, and ‘are therefore not only an encour- 
agement, but the call of our Master to persevere 
in its prosecution.” 
| Now brethren, respected and dearly beloved, 
does not Afriea, having bled for ages by the 
rufian hand of the white man, call for our 
prompt and cordial response to this claim upon 
our sympathies and charities? Who can cal- 
culate the consequences upon the temporal and 
immottal destinies of the coloured race which 
might rationally be expected from the execution 
of these resolutions by the various churches of 
our country? ’ 
the af of how 
many ao: African might be e“yated from his 
dation that radmin social and 
civilized life, foe which he was destined by his 
benevolent Creator ; and from the rubbish, phy- 
sical, and moral which covers that continent, 
how many.a gem might be collected to adorn 
the mediatorial crown of Jesus 1 
Every thing connected with the scheme of 
Colonization may encourage its friends to perse- 
vere in the holy and benevolent enterprise; more 
hasbeen done within the last two years for the 
ion of that inhuman traffic, the Slave 


" ‘Trade, than had been accomplished during the 


half century which preceded; and it is now ac- 
by Philanthropists, British and 
American, that the establishment of colonies 
along that coast is the only mode, which, under 
providence, promises the entire annihilation 
of that trade, which has long been the scourge 
of Africa and the reproach of the civilized world. 
There, also, an immeasurable field is presented 
for receiving the incorruptible seed, and revivals 
of religion Suring the last year have been ex- 
perienced at almost every Missionary Station. 
Although several expeditions have been sent 

off during the last year, emigrants emancipated 
for the purpose of colonizing are now waiting to 
embark for the land of their fathers, who must 
probably revert to slavery, unless colonized 
within a-specified time. Friends of humanity 
and religion, let us therefore come forward on 
the day memorable for our own emancipation 
from a foreign yoke, and evince a degree of 
liberality worthy of our country and the cause 
in which we have embarked—let us show to 
Africa that we sympathize with her suffering 
children, and are willing to contribute for the 
redress of their wrongs—let us show to our 
Master that we are solicitous for the extension 
of His kingdom, and willing to contribute for 
the execution of'a scheme designed to advance it. 

By order of the Executive Committee, — 

ALEXANDER PRoUpDFIT, 

Cor, Sec. N. Y. State Colonization Society. 

General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
an Church, and the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Dujch Church, and the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church at their 
several public sessions, each adopted resolutions 
recommending the Colonization Society to the 
prayers and. patronage of their churches, and 
requested that collections be taken on Sabbath 
the Fourth of July, in aid of the said Society. 

It is requested that the contributions made by 
the several churches be forwarded as soon as 
convenient to Moses Allen, Esq. Treasurer, or 
to Rev. Dr. Proudfit, Corresponding Secretary, 
142 Nassau street, New York. 


From the Watchman of the South. , 
UNION SEMINARY. | 
We last week received a letter from one of 
the electors of the Seminary, (who had passed 
through Fredericksburg,) in which he says :— 
4: Dr. Wilson will accept the appointment, and 
is di , if the interests of the Seminary re- 
quire it, to enter on the duties of the office in a 
few weeks.” We trust, that the dear people of 
hia charge will be enabled to commit their ways 
unto the Lord, and trust entirely in Him on 
whose shoulder is the government, and who 
calls, qualifies and appoints places to all his min- 
isters. Let them not despond. If in a right 
spirit they consent to the sacrifice which they 
must make in parting with one so long, so de- 
servedly, and so vowel beloved, they will not 
be forgotten or neglected. The Great Redeem- 
er will send them another pastor, and a blessing 
that shall enrich them. 
Since writing the above, we have received a 
copy of Dr. Wilson’s letter to Dr. Graham, ac- 
cepting the appointment, which is as follows: 


FeepERICKsBURG, June 3d, 1841. 
“ Rev. S. L. Graham, D. D., 

“‘ Dear Sir.—The letter addressed to me by 
Rev. W. H. Foote and yourself, as a Committee 
of the Board of Electors, sopra me that | 
was chosen Professor of Christian Theology in 
Union Seminary, on the 26th of May, was re- 
ceived in due time. 

* It is well known, that I have declined re- 
peated invitations to other fields of labour, pre- 
ferring to remain Pastor of a Church which God 
has raised up under my ministry, and where he 
has permitted me to reside for nearly 35 
years. 
*‘ The claims of our Theological Seminaries, 
all must admit, are paramount ; and the unani- 
mous vote of the Electors representing the Sy- 
nods of Virginia and North Carolina constitute 
a call which I do dot feel at liberty to decline. 

« [t would have been gratifying to me, if the 
Board of Electors had selected a man better 
qualified to fill that important station which 
has been occupied with so much honour and 
usefulness, by the lamented Rice and Baxter. 

«Deeply impressed with a sense of my own 
insufficiency, but relying on the co-operation 
and support of the. friends of the Institution, and 
above all, on the blessing of God, I accept the 
office to which I have been called, and shall en- 
gage in the age of its duties as speedily 
as practicable. ith respect and affection, 
your friend and brother, 

| “ B. Winson.” 


Mr. Hill an imas..tigable missionary of the 
American Episcopal Church, who has resided 
at Athens, in Greece, for eleven years, arrived 
at New York a few days since, and gave an 
interesting account of the state of his mission 
last week at the sixth annual meeting of the 
Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions.— 
‘There are 850 pupils in the schools under his 
charge. Bishop Underdonk presided at the meet- 
ing. The receipts of the last year from contri- 
butions were $28,000, and from other sdéurces 
$2000; being an increase of $6000 over that of 
the last year. The annual expenditures were 
$31,000, and the amount due .up to the Ist of 
July $7500. During the year 24 missionaries 


have been appointed, present number 76 ; num- 
ber of recognized missionary stations 132, whose 
condition is represented to be very prosperous ; 
the inerease of communicants has been over 
500. After the reports had been read, the an- 
nual missionary sermon was preached by Bishop 
Elliott, .of Georgia; a collection was made 
amounting to $115.68. Notice was received 
thatthe late Samuel S. Olden, of Princeton, 
N. left a legacy of $6000 for mission- 


ary purposes. 


* 


Extract of « Lecture delivered im New York, before the Na- 
Potts, D.D. 
_. "The most.important part of our. subject yet 
‘remains; important, not so much because of the 
value, as-because of the large extent and prac- 
tical influence of that department of the popular 
literature to which it belongs. There ia a 
phrase in common use, which aptly character- 
izes it—light reading. The character and 
tendencies of the works which fairly come un- 
der. this appellation, in respect to the intellectual 
and moral habits of the age, form a subject 
‘which is sufficient of itself to occupy a larger 
share of time than we can now devote to it, In 
this class of works are to be embraced the num- 
berless dramatic compositions, romances, novels, 
and tales of the day—not to mention annuals 
and magazines without number, under divers 
names aod forms, containing light articles of 
fancy. 

The power of th's class of works ayer the 
mass of readers, is so vast and we fear increas- 
ing, that it has long formed a subject of uneasy 
‘contemplation to the moralist and philanthropist. 
He who said, “* Allow me to write the ballads of 
the nation, care not who makes the laws” — 
meant to affirm a principle, which is equally ap- 
plicable to the novel: viz. that the social cha- 
racter is more powerfully swayed and moulded 
through the imagination, than by preceptive in- 
struction or legislative enactment. Hence the 
momentous relations, which the numerous and 
popular fictions of the day bear to the intellec- 
tual and moral progress of society. Their effects 
are justly watched with extreme solicitude. 

The romances of a former age, of the Amadis 
de Gaul stamp--dealing in the extravagancies 
of knight-errantry----in dragons and enchanters 
and imprisoned damsels and their chivalrous 
deliverers----have given place to works which 
have almost entirely abandoned the use of su- 
pernatural machinery in the management of 
their plots, and profess to exhibit the character 
and manners of real life. In respect to their in- 
tellectual and moral character----among the nu- 
merous works of the modern school of novels-.-- 
there is considerable variety. Some of them are 
composed with a high degree of talent of a cer- 
tain order; some excelling in their descriptions 
of local scenery or individual character, some 
in the charms of a poetical style, some in the 
exactness of their descriptions of the manners 
of high and low life, and others in the manage- 
ment of incident. As it respects their moral 
bearings some have professedly a good object in 
view----as Miss Edgeworth and Miss More in 
her Coelebs, and other writers of the same order, 
who profess to aim at the instruction of their 
readers in moral and religious truth. A much 
more numerous class----of which Sir Walter 
Scott, with a towering genius for this depart- 
ment of writing may stand as a favourable re- 
presentative----seem to have made popular 
amusement not moral effect their principal aim ; 
and though popular amusement, the emolument 
arising from the large demand for their works. 
We shall reserve our remarks upon this class 
of writers, whom we cannot charge with a posi- 
tive intention to pollute the streams of social 
morals----aithough even their works are open to 
much censure upon the score of their evil ten- 
dencies----and notice now a third class of fic- 
tion writers, including some who have written 
in verse as well as in prose. We mean the By- 
rons, Bulwers, Blessingtons, D’Israelies, and a 
numerous host of their imitators, all great fa- 
vourites with a large class of readers. Not so 
gross as the Boccaccios of the Italian school, 
the Scarrons of the French, or the Fieldings or 
Smollets of the English, in a former age, they 
are scarcely the less dangerous: not only from 
the absence of pure and moral design, but from 
the positive and prevailing disregard or traves- 
tie representations of moral and religious truths, 
which every one who assumes the responsibili- 
ty of authorship should deem of paramount 
sanctity. For who ought to write without an 
intention of making man happier, by making 
him wiser and better? The talent with which 
the poison of their sentiments is worked up, 
renders them only the more pernicious. No 
extravagant zeal against fiction as such, lies at 
the basis of our strictures upon this class of 
novels, when we affirm our belief, that in spite 
of the glittering beauty of style, the humour 
which they contain, the occasional strength and 
fidelity of their descriptions of scenes and per- 
sons, and the exciting interest which they con- 
trive to awaken in the management of their 
plots—it would be well for the world, if they 
could be transferred from the shelves of the li- 
brary to the flames. They have great faults 
intellectually considered, for you know they 
profess to be pictures of seal life; but to say 
nothing of the extravagant delineations of char- 
acter, or the unnatural arrangements of inci- 

dent, (for illustration, look at the want of proba- 
bility in Vivian Grey, the mawkish love-sickness 
of Henrietta Temple, the impossible exploits of 
Paul Clifford—we select almost at random) to say 
nothing of these, we cannot stigmatize with sufh- 
cient energy, the corrupt influence of their spe- 
cious sentiments, and of the examples of indi- 
vidual character around which these authors la- 
bour to throw an interest exceedingly captiva- 
ting, to the young imagination especially. One 
of these works carries you through all the base 


actions of libertinism, flinging sarcasms by the 


way upon the decencies of society, and by pes- 
tilent sophistries excusing and sometimes even 
justifying conduct at which a sound moral sense 
willshudder. One makes a noted highway rob- 
ber, another a man who was deservedly hanged 
for murder, his hero: and all of them bring you 
into contact with the licentious amours which 
abound in the hot-beds of foreign fashionable life. 
Prodigality, profanity, licentiousness, drunken- 
ness, duelling, lying, and kindred crimes, are 
treated as at the most peccadillos, for which you 
should think none the worse of their heroes. 
And forsooth, the all-sufficient justification of 
this is to say, that the authors are describing 
characters and incidents in real life, as if life 
did not contain characters and incidents which 
had better not be thus embellished and multi- 
plied and perpetuated upon the durable pages of 
a book, and brought familiarly into the boudoir 
or beside our domestic hearths, to pollute the 
imaginations, and corrupt the sentiments, and ex- 
citethe passions of oursonsand daughters. From 
them the young man learns the latest improve- 
ments in the art ofseduction, and the young woman 
is taught to admire the elegance and bravery and 
other fine qualities of the seducer. It is their 
moral tendency, at which we may well stand 
aghast, when we know how numerous are their 
readers among the young of all classes, from 
the chambermaid to the fashionable Miss who 
languish over their love scenes—or from the lit- 
tle shop-boy to the young man of business or 
the college student, who gloat with prurient ad- 
miration over the depraved exploits of their he- 
roes. No one can escape from these works 
without a polluted imagination, unless steeled 
in the armour of truth and sobriety ; and what 
accordingly must be the result to those minds 
which are not only not on their guard, but 
which delightedly and habituallyNhrow them. 
selves open to the seductive influences which 
breathe from every page! 

If we do not sustain these charges of immo- 
rality and irreligion, by adducing special exem- 
plifications, it is not because we cannot, but be- 
cause we dare not incur the risk of circulating 
what we have: pronounced corrupt and abomi- 
nable. We have not been guilty of pronouncing 
an opinion in the dark, having qualified ourselves 
for the very purpose of giving an intelligent 
opinion, by a special examination of the works 
in question; and for our time and trouble, we 
shall be amply rewarded, if the opinion we have 
expressed shall guard you against the seductions 
of these writers. 

There is an awfulness, gentlemen, that can- 
not be described in the spectacle of genius dese- 


crating its heaven-born pewer, to make “ the 
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worse appear the better reason,” amd then pros- 
tituting the facilities afforded by the press, to 
transmit the deadly virus through the veins of 
social life. Whocan calculate the “ inexpiable 
guilt” of those who by their powerful fancy and, 
wit, employ the magic attractions of verse “ to 
li our swine-enjoyments from the mire?” The 
greater the talent the greater the shame. 
“The Muse 

Has often blushed at her degen'rate sons 

Retained by sense to plead her filthy cause, 

To rame the low, to magnify the mean, 

And subtilize the gross into refin'd. 

Since joys of Sense can't rise to Keason’s taste, 

In subtle Sophistry's laborious forge 

Wit hammers out a reason new, which stoops 

To sordid scenes, and meets them with applause. 

And thousand upiates, scatiers to d , 

‘l'o fascinate, inebriate, lay asleep 

And the tooled mind delightfully confound. 

Thus that which shocked the judgment, shocks no more ; 

The flowers of eluquence proiusely poured 

O'er spotted vice, fill half the letter'd world. 

Art, cursed art, wipes uff the indebted biush 

From Nature's cheek, and brunzes every shame. 

Man smiles in ruin—glories in his guilt, 

And Infamy stands candidate for praise. 

We know the risk of speaking articulately in 
reprobation of these talented favourites of the 
fashionable world. But our censure is not to 
be disarmed, by fear of being pronounced strait- 
laced precisians, who think morality can be 
taught only in an essay or a sermon, and who 
have no taste for the poetic charms of style and 
other literary beauties of the authors we cen- 
sure. ‘*Can powers of genius exorcise their 
page, or consecrate enormities—?” It is high 
time that those who profess to watch for the 
benefit of the public, should break silence, and 
denounce these criminal reprints of the loose 
pictures of the loose society of the old world, no 
matter by whom written or by whom republish- 
ed----whether by a Carey or a Harper. More 
dangerous because more attractive than the 
** sensual ethics” of Hume or the French ency- 
clopedists, they do more than all the writings of 
infidelity, to undermine the foundations of so- 
ciety, by confounding moral distinctions and 
effacing moral sensibility. Every good man, 
every patriot, every parent has a vital interest 
in this matter. To the sons and daughters of 
our land must soon be committed its social inte- 
rests: for the right management and guardian- 
ship of which they will be miserably prepared, 
by their growing familiarity with the enerva- 
ting and depraving pictures of foreign fashion- 
able licentiousness, presented in these works. 
Let every parent guard his fireside against 
them, and every man of influence in the world 
of letters pronounce judgment upon them, and 
every honest publisher cease to publish and 
every honest bookseller cease to sell them, else 
will the simplicity and purity of American mo- 
rals and manners, rapidly disappear before the 
influence of their contamination. Almost the 
only praise they deserve from the moralist, is 
that they are not quite so bad as they might be. 
But even that praise me | will not have long. 
The evil is progressive. Unless their popularity 
can be lessened or destroyed, they are but fore- 
runners of worse productions. Presently,(wecan 
see evident symptoms of the progress of the evil 
already) the immoralities of their own writers, 
which the English public are not prepared to 
patronise, unless they be for decency’s sake, 
covered with a flesh-coloured web of fine words 
—will give place to the bolder irreligion and 
depravity of the French school of novelists: so 
shocking as to incur the censure of Mrs. Trol- 
lope, whom none can suspect of being over- 
righteous. And then our own country, one 
with England in language and too much an 
imitator of England already in many question- 
able things—our own country, whose salvation 
in every sense, most depend, more than that of 
any other nation in the world, upon the preser- 
vation and diffusion of a sound moral influence, 
must in the ordinary course of events, receive 
at the hands of England, the foul cup of these 
foreign French and German sorceries.* Talk 
not then of the risk our civil institutions incur 
from the pouring out of the dregs of European 
society-upon our land: a far greater danger 
will lie concealed within the covers of these 
propagators of irreligion and sensuality, which 
by- polluting society at the fountain—by cor- 
rupting the young imagination and the young 
heart—will prepare us to become more rapidly 
the victims of the depraving luxury, already be- 
ginning to be epidemical. The same hands 
which undermine the nation’s morals, will dig 
the. grave of its liberties: and of the several 
causes now at work to undermine our morality, 
I hesitate not, after long examination and obser- 
vation, to give a high rank to a large portion of 
the prose and verse writings of some of the 
chief favourites of our popular literature: some 
of them tricked out to adorn the rosewood tables 
of the drawing-room, or low-priced enough to 
tempt the serving-man and woman----and ac- 
quiring additional power of harming by the fatal 
abundance and cheapness of the circulating li- 
brary. 


* See Menzel’s German Literature for an account 
of the sensual and diabolical school of Continental 
novelists. 

LAW SUIT. 

By a private letter, we learn that the law- 
suit which has been pending in Greensburg, 
(Indiana,) between the Old and New-school, 
has just been decided in favour of the Old- 
school. 

At the secession of the New-school party, the 
Old-school claimed the house, and the New- 
school broke it open contrary to the express 
notice of the Trustees. The Old-school then 
instituted a suit to test the right of property. 
The Court would not touch the question, as to 
which was the true General Assembly, and so 
instructed the jury. The decision was based 
on the fact that the Old-school constituted a very 
large majority of the original church. The re- 
lative numbers were 48 to 16.—Protestant and 
Herald. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Review or THe Weartner For June 1841.— 
The first summer month has just closed. The first 
eleven days were uncommonly warm; the average 
of the mercury, at mid-day being 86. On the 12th, 
the wind changed from W. to N. E. and the atmos- 
phere became raw, damp, and glomy, with indica- 
tions that the strawberry season was not to slip b 
without a fresh. Some rain fell on the 13th, 14th, 
15th, 18th, 20th, 22d, 23d, 25th, and 27th. There 
was but one entirely clear day from the 12th to the 
28th. The average temperature of the whole month 
was 73—viz: at sunrise, 65; at 2 o’clock, 83; and 
atl10 P. M., 71. ‘The average of the corresponding 
month of last year, was 69. The quantity of rain 
which fell during the month was four inches. That 
which fell in June, 1840, was six inches. 


Tae Wreck or a Steamsnip in Witn.— 
Capt. Sawyer, of the brig Augusta, arrived at Phila- 
delphia, reports having seen on Thursday, June 24, 
in latitude 33 30, longitude 75 20, the wreck of a very 
large steamer, burned to the water’s edge. He bore 
down close to her, but was unable to learn her name, 
she being burnt somuch. One guard was underneath 
the water, and the fiame of the other above much burnt. 

Humuatinge Fact.—We learn from the census 
returns of the marshal for the district of Illinois, that 
there are in the state 28,769 persons of twenty years 
old, and upwards, out of a population of less than 
half a million, who can neither read nor write.— 
There is not a state in the Union with more liberal 
provisions for purposes of education; yet about one 
in 14 of her population are éestitute of the first rndi- 
ments of education. This humiliating fact ought to 
awaken us to renewed exertion of diffusion of know- 
ledge. We have been her too remiss in this matter. 
At the same time it ought to be remembered that 
much the greater portion of 28,780 persons were born 
and reared in other states, and therefore our common 
school system is not answerable for their ignorance. 
Peoria (1il.) Register. 

Deatu sy Lioutninc.—T wo young persons were 
killed, and two others injured by lightning, in the 
vicinity of Jackson, Missouri, on the 5th inst. They 
were all sitting under a tree at the time. 


Tae Detaware Division or THE Canat—The 
Easton Sentinel says: “The Canal Commissioners 
arrived here on Tuesday evening last, having passed 
slong the Division, from Bristol to this place. The 
Key of the Cribbing of the Basin opposite this 


‘was put in yesterday, and the water can be 
et in the ne in oe psa The Canal will be 
navigable for boats drawing four feet wates next 
week; perhaps the early part of it.” 


Horaip Business.—The Convicts in the Peniten- 
tiary at St. Louis, on the 16th alt.! rose upon one cf 
the keepers, and murdered him in cold blood. Eight | 
of them escaped ; it being the result of concert, to cil 
the keepers and liberate all the prisoners. a 


Tue Crops in New Yors.—The editor of the 
Rochester Democrat, who has lately travelled through 
the western towns of Monroe county, and the north- 
ern and eastern towns of Genesee county, states that 
the growing crops in that section have been much 
injured by long continued drought. In some of 
the towns he estimates the probable yield of wheat at 
50 per cent. léss than the usual one. 


Canapa.—The Legislature of this consolidated 
province do not appear to geton very smoothly, At 
the latest dates the answer to the Governor’s speech 
had not been decided on. The | yal party wished 
to make it a mere echo, the opposition proposed 
another answer, embodying a protest against the 
Union, as inconsistent with justice, and the common 
rights of British subjects. 


Tue Canat Trape.—The Collector of Tolls on 
the Pennsylvania Canal, at this place, informs us 
that over 200 boats passed the Peun lock, in the 
twenty-four hours succeeding three o’elock of Thurs- 
day, the 17th ult.; and 150 on Friday and Friday 
night, the 18th. The boats going west had general- 
ly better cargoes than have heretofore been carried 
in that direction at this season of the year. The 
eastern trade is mostly composed of grain, flour, coal 
and iron— Har. Reporter. 


Fire 1n New Orveans.—About six o’chlock, on 
the afternoon of the of the 18th ult. a fire broke out 
in Yeatman’s warehouse, between Girod and Julia 
streets on Magazine, stored with cotton, tobacco, and 
sugar. ‘The fire spread with such rapidity that the 
whole concern was wrapt in flames gvon after the 
alarm of fire ; and as a matter of course, the property 
contained in it was consumed. The exertions of 
the firemen saved the neighbouring property from 
destruction. The loss, we learn from the Bulletin, 
in tobacco, cotton, and sugar, cannot be less than 
$75,000. 

Tne For THE Wuitre Hovsr.—The 
Intelligencer of yesterday states that on Saturday 
last, a man, evidently disordered in his upper story, 
presented himself at the White House, and with 
much vehemence, both in manner and speech, put 
in his claim to hold the office of Chief Magistrate of 
the Union. The person gave in his name to the 
magistrate as John Henry Haupt, of Virginia. He 
is a German, and maintains that he is the veritable 
President of the United States, and will eject the 
present incumbent in a few days, with the aid of a 
numerous army, &c. 


Tue Crops.—The Detroit Journal of the 22d 
ult. says; * We have the most cheering intelli- 
gence from the interior. The fields promise a proli- 
fic harvest, The aggregate crop will be nearly 
double that of last year, and will amount to between 
four and five millions of bushels. The amount of 
pork will be proportionably increased.” 

The New York Express has an article on the 
western crops, and concludes from the information 
received that there would be an average crop along 
the line of the Ohio Canal. A gentleman from the 
Mississippi country states that he saw no want of 
rain until he reached Vernon, Ohio, from which 
place the drought had been severe. In Kentucky 
not one-half the usual crop of Tobacco had been 
planted, and the drought is represented as unprece- 
— and a great portion of the plants had perish- 
e 


Esoranrs.—There arrived at New York, from 
foreign ports, during the past week, four thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-nine passengers. 


Bank Fatture.—The Columbus (Geo.) Inquirer 
of the 23d ult. states that the Chattahoochee Rail- 
road and Banking Company of that city closed its 
doors and ceased the redemption of its bills on the 
Saturday previous. It was uncertain to whatextent 
the community would suffer as the precise liabilities 
and assets of the Bank were not known, but many 
would suffer from the sudden depreciation of the 
notes. 

Mai Rossers.—Nine cases of mail robbery were 
tried in the late U.S. District Court, held at Canan- 
daigua New York. ‘The parties indicted were 
George Wright, stage driver, Levi Vealey, boatman, 
John D. Wright, clerk in the post office, at Newark, 
Henry C. Gilbert, assistant in the office at Gaines, 
Alfred Hotton, John Harrington— Mills and—Hutch- 
inson. These last two, with Vealey and John D. 
Wright, robbed in concert. Wright confessed and 
was admitted to testify on behalf of the United States._ 
Mills gave bail mon i absconded, and Hutchinson 
was never arrested. The robberies committed by 
these parties were extensive, and long continued. 


Lock Jaw.—A distressing case of death from 
lock jaw occurred last week at Piermont. Abra- 
ham Conklin, aged about 25 years, had seriously 
wounded his fuot with a nail; but not so as to pre- 
vent him from attending to his daily business as a car- 
penter, On the 13th inst. he walked out into the 
fields in quest of strawberries—in the course of 
which ramble his feet became quite wet. The next 
day, the wounded foot becaine much worse, and the 
usual remedies failing in their effect, resulted fatally 
in lock jaw in the course of twelve or fifteen hours.— 
Westchester Herald. 


Crops 1n lowa.—The Burlington, lowa, Gazette 
of the 12th ult. says: The weather for the last 
week has been unusually warm and dry for the sea-. 
son. The crops, however, are very prumising 
through the whole Territory. The health of Bur- 
lington and vicinity was never better than at pre- 
sent.” 


Pennsytvania Banxs.—We learn from the Har- 
risburg Reporter that the whole amount of the emis- 
sions authorized by the Revenue Law, was 3,100,000 
dollars. We have 51 banks in the State, including 
the Schuylkill and United States; 35 have accepted 
the law, and may issue 1,048,237 dollars, 413 cents. 
The Banks that have not accepted it are the Gi- 
rard, Philadelphia, Western, Kensington, Commer- 
cial, North America, Southwark, and Schuylkill, all 
of Philadelphia, and the Easton, Franklin of Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg, Farmers’ Bank, Reading, Mont- 
gomery county, Doylestown, and Honesdale Banks. 


Fatat Destructive Frre.—On Thursday 
morning, 24th ult. a little before two o'clock, the 
large wholesale grocery store of Mulford & Alter, 
on the north side of Market street, above Sixth, Phila- 
delphia, was discovered to be on fire. ‘The flames 
spread very rapidly, there being a large quantity of 
liquor and combustible goods stored in the building, 
and notwithstanding the prompt arrival and active ex- 
ertions of the firemen, the store, with almost its entire 
contents, was destroyed—-the fire having been first 
communicated in the lower story rendering it impossi- 
ble to remove any large amount of property. ‘The fire 
is supposed to have been the work of incendiaries. 
Messrs. Mulford & Alter are insured for 24,000 dol- 
lars, which is thought to be ample to cover their 
loss; their books and papers, in the counting room 
which is fire proof, remained safe. We regret, in 
addition to this loss of property, to record a Joss of 
life, caused by the falling of the front eave—a mas- 
sive piece of marb!e—of thestore of Messrs. Mulford 
& Alter. Geo. Eisenbrey, a young gentleman in 
the employ of Cave & Schaeffer, Drnggists, a mem- 
ber of the Phenix Hose Company, was killed, 
Francis Thomas, belonging to the same company, 
had an arm broken, and was otherwise badly injured, 
and Thomas Hale, belonging to the Resolution Hose 
Company, was slightly hurt. They were on a Jad- 
der at the time attempting tointroduce an attachment 
of hose into one of the upper windows. 


Accipent aT Morristown, New Jersey.—On 
Saturday afternoon, an old building standing where 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is to be erected, 
fell down and crushed a number of individuals be- 
neath the ruins. Loammi Moore, a highly respect- 
able citizen, died soon after he was taken from the 
ruins, and Mr. James Westman, who was removing 
the building, was dangerously hurt. Three or four 
others escaped miraculously. 


Girarpv Cot_ece.—The inquiry is often made by 
strangers and even by Philadelphians, what are the 
dimensions of the main building of the Girard Col- 
lege? We learn that itis two hundred and eighteen 
feet long, one hundred and sixty feet wide, including 
the platform on which the pillars rest, and ninety- 
seven feetinheight. colonnade which surrounds 
the entire building, consists of thirty-four marble 


columns, each six feet in diameter and fifty-five feet 


in height, including capital and base. The great 
door-way at each end of the building is thirty-two 
feet high and sixteen feet wide. ‘The building is al! 
of marble and brick, the ceiling consisting of a series 
of arches from the cellar to the roof. It contains 
four lofty apartments on each floor for lecture and 
recitation rooms, containing in all twelve spacious 
apartments. The stairs are marble, supported in 
each range by corinthian columns. This is the 
principal edifice for general — On each side 
of it, for the Professors and Pupils, are to be erected 
four marble buildings, two of which are already up. 
The main building when completed, will bear com- 
parison with any edifice in the world for its beauty 
and magnitude. Over a million two hundred thou- 
ssnd dollars have been already expended upon this 
College —N. Amer. 


Deseraters Drownev.—The Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advertiser says, desertions are said to be very 


frequent from the 34th regiment stationed at the 
Falls on the Canada side. One night last week 
nine soldiers attem to swim across the river 
a little below the Ferry. Two of them succeeded 
in breasting the mighty tcrrent—the remaining se- 
ven were drowned, and four of their naked bodies are 
now floating about in the whirlpool. Ovr informant 
says they present a horrible sight, tossed about by 
the mad waters. They ara lying prone upon the 
| surface, with limhs extended as ifin the act of 
a and it is difficult to believe they are not 
alive. 

Deatu or Generat Macoms.—The Washington 
papers announce the sudden death of Major Gen- 
eral Alexander Macomb, the General-in-Chief of 
the United States Army, which oceurred at half-past 
two o'clock, on Friday, 25th ult., from an attack of 
that fatal disease, (apoplexy) the third which he has 
encountered within the last few years. ‘The General 
was in unusually fine health and spirits a few mo- 
ments only before the disease assailed him. His fu- 
neral took place on Monday last, 28th ult., and be- 
sides a large military escort, it was attended by the 
President of the United States, and all the Officers 
of Government, both Houses of Congress, the Di- 
plomatic Corps, Military and Naval Officers, &c. 
The solemn military and civic array which filled the 
broad avenue through the city presented an imposing 
spectacle, in keeping with, aan appropriately closed 
by, the impressive ceremonies at the tomb. 

General Macomb entered the service as a cornet of 
dragoons in 1799, and was in the military family of 
Gen. Alexander Hamilton; he commanded at the 
successful battle of Plattsburgh during the war of 
1812; received a gold medal from Congress for his 
gallantry, and was appointed, by President J. Q. 
Adams, Commanding General of the army of the 
United States, in place of Gen. Brown, immediately 
after his decease, which took place in February, 
1828. Since that period, Gen. Macomb has dis- 
charged the duties of his office.at Washington, except- 
ing occasional absences to the frontiers of the Union 
in obedience to the calls of the service. 

Department of War, June 26, 1841.—The Sec- 
retary of War, in the discharge of a painful du- 
ty, announces to the Army, the death of Major Gen- 
eral ALexanper Macome,, their late General-in- 
chief. It were but small tribute to his memory to 
say that in youth and manhood he served his coun- 
try in the profession in which he died, during a pe- 
riod of more than forty years, without stain or ble- 
mish upon his escutcheon. The spotless purity of 
his life was not less conspicuous than his patriotism 
and devotion to the service. Though bred a soldier, 
and always an advocate of a proper degree of rigour 
in maintaining the discipline of the Army, his heart 
was still open to all the benevolent sensibilities of 
our nature; nor were his success and good fortune 
below his personal deserts. Entering the Army in 
youth, as a Cornet, he passed honourably through 
every grade of command to the highest attainable in 
his profession. In the progress of his long career, 
besides the various occasions of ordinary occurrence 
which called forth the exercise of his active talents 
as an officer, the late war with Great Britain afford- 
ed him an opportunity of sigualizing his skill and 
gallantry in a more eminent degree; and he availed 
himself of it in a manner which entitles him to be 
enrolled high in the list of that distinguished and 
heroic band of commanders, by land and sea, who 
have achieved so much for the honour and glory of 
their country. A grateful peoplespeaking through 
their constituted authorities, were prompt to acknow- 
ledge their lively sense of the value and importance 
of his services, while living; nor will they fail to 
manifest correspondent feelings of sorrow and regret 


upon the occasion of his death. The Army will che- | 


rish his memory for the many excellent traits of his 
character asa man, while the example of his mili- 
tary fortune will encourage them to emulate his ac- 
tive perseverance, devotion, and gallantry as an offi- 
cer. As an appropriate testimony of respect and 
honour forthe memory of their late General-in-chief, 
the officers of the Army will wear the usual badge 
of mourning for six months, on the left arm, and 
hilt ofthe sword. Guns will be fired at each mili- 
tary post at intervals of thirty minutes, from sunrise 
until sunset, on the day succeeding the receipt of 
this order, during which time the national flag will 
be suspended at half-staff. Joun Bett. 


Mevancnoty Occurrence.—Concord, N. H. 
June 26. We are informed that two boys, seven 
years old, twin children of Mr. Bowers, were drown- 
ed at Petersborough, on Tuesday last, while bath- 
ing; they were in company with two larger boys, 
who seeing them go beyond their depth, ran away and 
said nothing of what had happened until two or three 
hours afterward. Search was made and the bodies 
taken from the water late in the evening. When 
found the poor little fellows were clasped in each 
others arms, 

Mormons.—Great excitement continues in the 
neighbourhood of the Mormon settlement in I]linois. 
The notorious Joe Smith has been arrested on the 
application of the Governor of Missouri, charged 
with treason against that State. At the last advices 
he was in the hands of the sheriff of Lucas county. 
A habeas corpus had been applied for. Martin Har- 
ris, one of the earliest of the Mormon sect has recent- 
ly been murdered by these fanatics, for having 
abandoned them and exposed their wickedness. 


Accipent.—The family of General Sylvester 
Mathews was thrown into the deepest affliction, 
last evening, by the death of a son, a fine athletic 
little fellow, aged five and a half years. The 
circumstances under which hemet his death were 
truly singular. At sundown the little fellow re- 
tired to bed, in an upper room, alone. After sleep- 
ing awhile he must have arrisen and gone below 
stairs to the kitchen in search of water, which was 
in a bucket on a shelf. In order to reach the vessel 
he placed a piece of board from a bench to the top of 
a deep cistern in the room, and on which he must 
have climbed to obtain the water. Standing upon 
this board it probably tipped up, and the poor fel- 
low was thrown in, where he soon ceased to breathe. 
About nine o’clock Mrs. M. went to put the other 
children to rest, when she missed him from his bed, 
and, upon making search, his body was found as 
above inentioned-—Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Remains or Presipent Harrison.—The National 
Intelligencer contains the following relative to the 
removal of the remains of General Harrison: ** The 
mortal reinains of the late venerated President Har- 
rison were removed from the Government burial 
ground in this city, on Saturday last, atthe hour, and 
under the ceremonies prescribed by the order of Con- 
gress to be conveye’ to their final resting place on the 
banks of the Ohio, at North Bend. The body was at- 
tended by the son of the deceased, John Scott Harri- 
rison, Esq. and by the committee of gentlemen from 
Cincinnati, to whom was assigned the duty of 
accoinpanying the remains to North Bend. The 
President of the United States, with the Heads of 
Departments, the committees of the two Houses of 
Congress, and a large number of citizens attended at 
the place of departure from the city, to offer the last 
testimony of respect to the earthly remai:s of the 
lamented chief, whose memory will ever be cherish- 
ed by every true hearted American.” 

The remains of President Harrison arrived in 
Baltimore at 2 o’clock on Saturday escorted by a 
portion of the Marine corps, under the command of 
Col. Henderson, and attended by the Cincinnati Com- 
mittee. ‘They were deposited in the City Hotel un- 
til Monday when they left forthe West. The de- 
tachment from the Marine Corps from Washington, 
under Col. Henderson, will accompany the remains 
to North Bend. The route to Cincinnati, fixed on 
by the committee, was by way of the Susquehanna 
Railroad and the Pennsy!vania Canals to Pittsburgh, 
and thence by Steamboat to Cincinnati. With 

rompt liberality the Directors of the Susquehanna 
Railroad tendered to the committee the use of a 
special car to Columbia, and thence a free passage 
to Pittsburgh. The cars were appropriately hung 
in mourning. and every respect evinced for the me- 
mory of the deceased. 


Great Speep.—Watson, in his Annals of Phila- 
delphia, published in 1830, says that the first stage 
coach between Boston find New York began in 
June 1772, to run once a fortnight and to be on the 
road only thirteen days! In 1830, Watson says, 
** it is now carried the same distance in 36 hours!” 
In 1841 it is daily transported between the two cities 
in 12 hours! In 1756, the first stage ran between 
the cities of Philadelphia and New York, and was 
on the road three days! Watson, in 1830, says it rs 
now carried in 10 hours! In 1841 it is daily ran 
through in less thon 6 hours, and can be done in 
four! What record will be made in 1850? 


Interestinc Biocrapay.—Samuel Gouverneur, 
Esq. is engaged in writing the biography of Jas. 
Monroe, which will probably be one of the most in- 
teresting that has been published in this country. 
Mr. Gouverneur being the son-in-law of Mr. Monroe, 
and having had bequeathed to him all the papers of 
that illustrious statesman, will be enabled to accom- 
plish his undertaking with singular advantages. 
The following will be one of the interesting passa- 

When Mr. Monroe, was Minister from the 

nited States at Paris, and when Gen. La Fayette 
was confined in the Prison at Olmutz, by the Em- 
eror of Austria, information was brought hiv, that 
adame La Fayette, the General’s wife, was thrown 
into prison, and no doubt ina few days would follow 
the fate of her mother and grandmother at the guillo- 
tine. Mr. Monroe alone could save her, and as Paris 
was then in the hands of the mob it could only be 


accomplished by arousing the sympathies of the peo- 
ple. e destruction of life had been such in every 


state of society where opulence was perceptible, 
that to avoid certain death, all luxuries and splend- 
our were laid aside; and the wealthy, instead of 
tiding io their equipages, either walked or rode in 
the miserable vehicles of the city. It therefore 
created a great sensation when the splendid equipege 
of the American Minister’s carriage ap at the 
gate of the Prison, and his a Spr yn the keeper 
that she had come to see the wile of Gen. La Fayette. 
Such a call at such a time was likeelectricity. The 
news spread in all directions, and before Mrs. Mon- 
roe druve from the Prison thousands had collected 
around her carriage, and the feelings elicited by the 
meeting of two such females in such a situation, ar- 
rested the axe of the executioner and eventually set 
the captive free. The feelings of Col. Monee can- 
not be realized during the absence of his wife. He 
could not accompany her, as that would have coun- 
teracted the feeling he knew must be awakened to 
save the prisoner. When Madame La Fayette met 
Mrs. Monroe she was in a state of perfect phrenzy, 
supposing that she was led out to execution, and 
when she found herself embraced by the Lady of the 
American Minister, within the walls of that gloomy 

rison where but a few days previously had been led 
orth toexecution her motherand grandmother, it was 
for a long time before she could realize her situation. 
Mrs Monroe assured her she should be saved, and 
that her husband had determined to risque all if it 
became necessary, to accomplish her deliverance.— 
N. Y. Cour. and Ing. 


Tue Wivow Harrison.—The bill for the relief of 
the widow of the late President Harrison, passed 
both houses of Congress on Friday. It appropriates 
$25,000, deducting therefrom whatever au ount was 
paid to Gen. Harrison out of the Treasury on account 
of his salary, 


-Frepericx Country Banx.—The Baltimore Pa- 
triot states that the money that was stolen from this 
bank has been recovered with the exception of about 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. We understand that 
the circumstances which led to this result were as 
follows: Some time ago, the directors of the bank 
received a communication from a person in New York 
named Wiley, who represented himself as a lawyer, 
and stated that he had professionally become ac- 
quainted with such facts as would enable him to se- 
cure the restitution of the stolen property upon cer- 
tain terms. Dr. Wm. Bradley Tyler, one of the Di- 
rectors of the Frederick County Bank, and Wm. M. 
Beall Esq., the cashier of the Perasain and Mechan- 
ic’s Bank of Frederick county, repaired to New York, 
and, after a good deal of negotiation, succeeded in 
recovering the whole amount, with the exception of 
the sum above stated. We understand that the gold 
and the notes of banks other than the issues of the 
robbed institution were retained, and that the lawyer 
who was the agent in compounding the felony, 
charged a commission,of some ten thousand dollars 
for his services, No information was given that 
could lead to the detection of the robbery, although 
Mr. Wiley, upon being questioned upon that point 
by Dr. Tyler, said that he (the Doctor) had seen the 
yang al of them several times during his visit to 

ew York. This arrangement, we think, is utterly 
indefensible. If Wiley be, as he represented him- 
self. a lawyer, he should be, at once, denounced by his 
associates and dismissed the bar. There is nothing 
in the professional obligations under which he pre- 
tended to act, which can justify the corrupt part 
which he played in this affair. We trust that the 
bank will put the public in possession of all the 
facts in an authentic shape. hilst we rejoice that 
the money has been recovered, we hope that we 
shall not find any thing in the measures taken by 
the bank, to interfere with the course of public justice. 


Navat.—The U. S. sloop of war Levant, sailed 
from Havana, on the 16th ult. onacruise. The 
Vincennes was at Hawaii, one’ of the Sandwich 
Islands, on the 11th of March, and the rest of the 
Exploring Expedition were at Oahu. The Con- 
cord, Capt. Boerum, and the schooner Enterprize, 
Lieut. Com. Goldsborough, were at- Buenos Ayres, 
April 27th. ‘The Warren was at Vera Cruz, on the 
3ist of May. 

The U. S. ship Brandywine, sailed from New 
York, on Tuesday last, to return to the Mediterra- 
nean station. Capt. Bolton, who came home in this 
ship, has been relieved at his own request, and Capt. 
Geissinger is now the commander, 


Five anp Ten Cent Pieces.—Itis a fact not gen- 
erally known in our city that of the five and ten cent 
pieces, of the new coinage, that are in circulation, 
about one eighth are counterfeits. They are made 
of a good quality of German silver, which costs very 
little in comparison with the genuine article, and 
can easily be detected by observing that the thirteen 
stars that should be on all American coins, are 
omitted. When new —_ are precisely the colour 
of the genuine pieces but have more the appearance 
of lead after being worn a short time.—J. Y. Sun. 


From Fioripa.—The correspondent of the Savan- 
nah Georgian, writing from Pilatka on the 18th, 
says that on the 9th a small party of Indians attack- 
ed a wagon train and escort, the latter consisting of 
eight men, whereupon a sharp fight ensused. The 
escort were driven off, whereupon the Indians fell to 
plundering the wagons. One soldier was killed. In- 
formation was quickly sent to Lieut. Smith, who 
went in pursuit with thirty men, but returned unsuc- 
cessful. 

Major Childs, in his official report of Wild Cat’s 
capture, gives the following information, which is 
probable enough: ‘* The present is an honest hour 
with Joe, and he assures me that the Indians gener- 
ally have no idea of coming in for emigration. 
Their * talks”’ with me have been one continued tis- 
sue of falsehood and deceit, for the purpose of ob- 
taining supplies of every kind, and to put me off my 

vard.”” 
‘ A slip from the office of the St. Augustine News, 
dated the 22d ult., announces the arriving at that 
place of Colonel Worth and staff, the colonel having 
afew days before made a night movement into the 
Panosof-kee swamp, in the hopes of surprising Alec 
Tustenugge. The expedition was unsuccessful, the 
troops reached the town on an island in the swamp, 
but it had been vacated over two months. The en- 
ergetic efforts of Col. Worth are highly spoken of ; 
he had sent to New Orleans for the return of Wild 
Cat, and was determined to hunt the Indians from 
their fastnesses, and by destroying their crops com- 
] them to go into the posts and surrender. Lieut. 
nge, of E. troop, had been thrown from his horse, 
and severely injured. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The brig Trinculo, at Mazatland, brought files of 
the Polynesian, published at Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands to the 13th of March, which have been for- 
warded tous. ‘They contain no important news. 

The night of the 11th of January was the coldest 
on record, the thermometer in the morning stood at 
55degrees. The U.S. ship Vincennes was expected 
at Lahaina, from Hilo, the 15th of February. A 
singular circumstance, however, detained her longer.. 
At the observatory erected at Hilo, it was discovered 
that the penduluin would not operate regularly, and 
thatthe observations were entirely useless. Another 
site was selected, and theresults were the same; and 
still another site had to be selected. The phenome- 
non has been noticed before, and was supposed to be 
owing to a trembling of the earth occasioned by sub- 
terranean fire. ‘The officers and crew of the Vincen- 
nes were represented to be in excellent health and 
spirits. 

" Captain Wilkes has been entirely successful in 
ascending Mouna Loa, in January, with all the ne- 
cessary apparatus for establishing an observatory 
on its summit. The Polynesian says:—* It was a 
great task, and required the services of several hun- 
dred men to transport the instruments, small! framed 
buildings, (which are so constructed that they can 
be taken apart or put together in a few minutes) 
tents, stores, &c. But the energy and perseverance 
of the commander and his officers overcame every 
difficulty, and they were rewarded by finding a field 
of even more interest than they anticipated, and also 
by successfully accomplishing all the objects of the 
expedition. ‘I'he whole active volcanic region of 
that portion of Hawaii has been thoroughly explored, 
and the true heights and positions of the mountains 
ascertained. The party were sixteen days from 
Hilo to the summit, where they encamped for about 
three weeks, building high walls of stone around 
their tents, to protect them from the strong blasts 
which swept across the mountains. These will re- 
main as monuments of their visit, and for the benefit 
of future explorers. After their arrival, a heavy fall 
of snow covered the mountain half way down; the 
thermometer stood commonly at from 20 to 25° F.; 
though it occasionally sunk as low as 13°. Still the 
party were so well provided, that they suffered but 
little from the cold. The natives, however, were 
not able to stand it, and were sent away. The ocean 
and the high peaks of Mouna Kea can be distinctly 
seen from the summit, notwithstanding its great 
area. Steam still issues from the immense crater 
discovered by Mr. Goodrich, though no fire is now 
to be seen. ‘The volcano of Kilauea was in a very 
active state. A report has reached Hilo that a new 
ernption had commenced near the sea, and not far 
from the recent stream.” —JV. Y. Jour. Com. 


FROM TEXAS. 

The steamship New York, has arrived from Gal- 
veston. The Santa Fe Expedition was to have left 
Austin on the 8th ult. 

The Presbyterians and Catholics have church 


107 


buildings in progress at Galveston, on commodious 


and neat plans, and the Methodists have raised a 
sufficient fund for the purpose and will commence 
building immediately. In the same place there are 


now between 150 and 200 children at school. 

The San Augustine Herald says—** We have di- 
rected our inquiries to many intelligent persons on 
the subject of the present cotton crops in the eastern 
section of this country, and from the lowest estimate 
we can make from the result of our information, there 
will not be less than 30,000 bales produced by the 
counties of the east, without including Harrison or 
any of the Red River counties,” 

Capt. Lewis, with his company, fell in with five 
Indians, one white man and a squaw, all of whom 
were killed but the squaw, who was retained as a 
prisoner. Capt. Chandler also killed five Indians 
on the Navosoto, and took 50 horses.—J. O. Pic. 


FROM MEXICO. 


Vera Cruz art to the 20th ult. have been re- 
ceived at New York. Much excitement existed in 
the seaports, in consequence of intelligence that 
large quantities of English thread or yarn were 
about to be smuggled into the country. eof it 
was represented to have already arrived at New Or- 
leans, ‘ the general depot of contraband goods in 

ed for our unfortunate country.’ 

Sebastian Camacho, a member of the Senate, had 
been appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs. No 
other changes in the Cabinet were expected. 

Mexico, May 13th.—The government is already 
acquainted with the ambitious designs which are 
entertained in regard to our fertile and interesting de- 
partment at the Californias, and has dictated the 
necessary measures to counteractthem. |'The Jour- 
nal of Commerce supposes that reference is here 
made to the expedition which recently left Missouri 
for ve r California, an account of which was pub- 
lished in the Mexican papers.] 


MARRIED, 

At Hulmeville, Pa., by the Rev. James M. Harlow, Mr. 
Jorn Severn. to Miss Mary Forp, all of Middletown, 
Bucks Pa. 

On Tuesday the 2%h of June, by the Rev. Robert P. 
DuBois, Wittiam Wugecar, Eag., to Marion, daughter of 
the late General Joun W. Cunninenam, all of New Lon- 


don Cross Roads, Pa. 


DIED. 

At Philadelphia, og Wednesda 
Harnis, adn of Dr. 
of his age. 

Extract from the Minutes 
versity 


morning, 30th ult., Joun 
m. Harris, in the 18th year 


the Philomathean Society, Uni- 
Pennsylvania. 
That we have heard with si 

death of our late friend, John C. Harris. 

Resolved, That we, as fellow students, as well as members 
of the same society, sincerely lament the loss of our esteem- 
ed friend. In him the Institution has lost a member whose 
— have endeared him to us 
all, and w early promises entitled us much 
from his future 

Resolved, That asa token of our sincere regret, as well as 
to testify our respect for his memory, we wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days, and hang the hall of the 
society for three 

Resolved, That a copy of t resolutions be presented 
to his family, that they may be assured of our participation 
in their vie? for their leveparatte loss. 

Philadelphia, June Wth, 1841. 


At Philadelphia, on the 18th ult, Exiza Excet Bryan, 
wife of George S. Bryan, in the 27th year of her age, 

At the residence of her brother, J. J. Neely, in Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, on the 10th of May last, Miss ADELINE 
NEesy, aged about 22 years. 

The deceased united herself with the Presbyterian Church 
before she had arrived at her sixteenth . Since that so- 
lemn act, she had, according to the testimony of her friends, 
evinced her sincerity by a life strictly in accordance with the 
Gospel of Christ. Those who knew her well remember with 
the highest satisfaction, that in her walk and conversation 
ow had abundant evidence of the power of religion to change 
and sanctify. About the middle of November last, she one 
day observed to her sister, that she felt an unusual solemnity 
of mind and a strong inclination to spend the remainder of 
the day in meditation and prayer. e did so, and was in 
the course of the oes greatly comforted, and filled with 
the fullness of joy and glowing anticipations of that rest and 
eternal bi ness which remain for the people of God. 
This it would seem was a foretaste of those pioenaren, to a 
full fruition of which she was soon to be called, granted in 
mercy to prepare her for the endurance of protracted suffer- 
ing. While she thus enjoyed an almost cloudless view of 
the promised land stretched in delightful prospect 
the cold flood of death which she was destined soon to pass, 
she did not fail to entreat her friends and those around her, 
to become reconciled to God, and to give all diligence to make 
their calling and election sure. But scarcely had the un- 
wonted ardour of her feelings begun to subside, when she 
was attacked by a disease which shetinatel resisted medical 
treatment, and finally introduced her into the eternal world. 
In the earlier s of her sickness, an unusual afflux of 
blood to the brain, disqualified her for calm reflection, but to- 
wards the close of her life, the disease having transferred it- 
self wholly to the lungs, she again became fully herself, and 
entered with ae ul serenity, and with a unhesita- 
ting step, * the valley of the shadow of death.” She was for 
some time previous to her dissolution, fully aware of her im- 
minent danger, but still advanced undismayed to meet death, 
with, as she herself well knew, fearfully rapid ress, On 
the day of her dissolution she ap mer | particularly anxious 
to, depart and be with Christ. hen her hour had arrrived 
and she declared to her friends that she was dying, her coun- 
tenance brightened with holy joy and transport, and in the 
fullness of her gratitude for redeeming mercy she exclaimed, 

“Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wandering from the fold of God, &o.” 


Thus she continued with glowing fervour to speak of the 
Redeemer of sinners, till without a struggle or a groan, she 


_ breathed out her spirit and sunk in tranquil death. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Pre ry of Philadelphia, will! hold its stated quar- 
terly meeting on Tuesday, the siath ef July, at 11 o'clock, 
A. M. in the Lecture m of the Central Presbyterian 
Church. By order of Presbytery, the Rev. Mr. Boardman 
will deliver a sermon on the Reformation, on the evening of 
the above mentioned day, in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, The pastors belonging to the Presbytery are re- 
quested to publish this from their respective pulpits, on to- 
morrow. Wu. M. Enaves, Siated Clerk. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


D. Elliott acknowledges the receipt of the following sums 
from subscribers in Philadelphia for the Western Theologi- 
cal Viz: 

Rev. Dr. Engles, his 2d annual instalment, $25. M. New- 
kirk, his do. per Dr. Herron, $25. Rev. H. A. Boardman, 
his do. per do. $15. Rev. Dr. Cuyler balance do. per do. $10. 
E. R. Johnston, his do. per do. $10. John C. Taber, his do. 
per do. $5. Clement McCune his do. per do. $5. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
Mr. Editor—Permit me through the Presbyterian to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude oo teneiet of $7, as a donation 
with which to purchase Books from our Board of Publica- 


tion, in order tospread the light of truth inthe far West: This 


sum was given me by Mrs. 
member of the church of which Dr. Cuyler is pastor. the 
above named sum I have added enough to purchase a full set 
of the books then 
circulating library in this Church (Shawneetown.) We know 
of no Way in which so small a sum would be likely, by the 
divine blessing, to accomplish sv much . May “ the bless- 
ing of those who were ready to perish for of vision” 
come upon her who thus acis upon the principle that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
BenJaMIN F. Spruman. 
Shawneetown, fll. June 16th, 1841. 


NE* BOOKS.—Just published and for sale by J. Wuz- 
THam & Son, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia,— 
Bridges’ Exposition of Psalm 119. In 1 vol. 12mo. iton’s 
Learn to Die. In 1 vol. 12mo, Salvation forthe Heathen; a 
Sermon preached in Philadelphia, May, 1841, before the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

J. McElroy. ‘Jane Brush and her Cow; a Story for Chi 


Torr, of Philadelphia; a 


published (June 1840) and have formed a | 


dren, illustrative of Natural History, altered from the — 


French of Mile. Tremadeure. By a Lady of New York. 
Jessie Graham; or Friends Dear, but Truth Dearer. By 
Aunt Kitty, author of Blind Alice,&e. = july 3 


Y= LADIES are received, as Boarding and Day > 


Scholars, by the Misses GILL, at the residence of their 
parents, 356 Walnut street, Philadelphia. The next term of 
the School will = first September, 
but scholars may enter mily du the previous vaca- 
tion. Further hemation may be abtamed at 356 Walnut 
street, or from Rev. Dr. Ludlow, Provoat of the Unive 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. W. E. Horner, of the University 
Pennsy|vania ; Rev. Albert Barnes; Rev. Henry 
man; Thomas Fleming, Esq.; Frederick A. Packard, Sec- 
retary of the American ao School Union of Philadel- 

i 


Principal of the Albany F 
Rev. 


PS WORKS.—Just published and for sale by 


Hooker & Aconew, corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, 


A. Beard- 


Philadelphia. Annals of the Poor; by Rev. Legh Richmond, — 


_M, late Rector of ‘T'urvey, Bedfurdshire, a new 
pe with an introductory Sketch of the Author, 
Rev. John Ayre, A. M., Domestic Chap 
Roden. Ann; or the Conflict and Triumph of Feith by 
Thomas Spalding: with an Introduction by the Rev. Henry 
Townley. The Moral Influence, Dangers and Duties, con- 
nected with Great Cities, by the Rev. John Todd. The 
Jubilee Memorial; being the Sermons, Meetings, Presenta- 
tions, and fall account of the Jubilee, Commemorating the 


he 


plain to the, Exel of 


Rev. Wm. Jay's Fifty Years Ministry at 
earer; 


Rath. Jessie Graham; or, Friends Dear, but ” 

by Aunt Kitty, author of Blind Alice. The Fire Screen, or, 
Domestic Sketches, by Mrs. Anna Bache. Family Secreis, 
or, Hints to those who would make home happy: by Mrs. 
Ellis, author of “ Women of England,” &c. Life and Liter- 
ary Remains of L. E. Blanchard; 2 vols. A 
Summer Journey in the 


The 
the Queens of England; 2 vols. 
Men. Remains of Margaret Prey Davidson. Jane 
Sow: for Chi 

from" the French of Mile. Trimadeure, 
Lady of New York. Views of the Architecture of the 
vens, in a series of letters toalady. By J. P. Nichol, L. L. 
D. F. RS. E., Professor of Practical Asirenomy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Re-published from the = 
tion. 


HORUS MUSIC, For Sassata 
set to Music eee Hosanna, 
Meeting. and Filbert Street, handsome 
the 146 Chesnat street 
i uts 
AMERICAN 


iladelphia. 
ION. 


Iceland, — 


n illustrative of Natural Hise 


inted on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
é 
| 
ines, E .; Wm. Halstead, Esq.; Orden Halstead, Eag. 
Academy, of Re. 
| | 
| 
Greenland, and the Faroe Islands; No. 1Ji Family Library. 
| 


For THe FOURTH OF 7UL 
ing of the New York State Coloni- 

dleDutch 

wing resolu- 

when there were present Clergy and other Gen- 


tlemea, from. various sections of our State and 
of, other States, who participated in the exer- 


<n Resoleed, That the Clergy and Churches of 


every :teligious denomination be earnestly re- 
quested to unite their contributions for the cause 
of Colonization oa Sabbath, Fourth of July, the 
anniversary of our National I 


sionary station in: and“ around our Colonies has 
been blessed during the ‘last year, may be - fe- 
as! the seal of Heaven sanctioning the 


agement, but the call of our Master to persevere 


might rationally be expected from the execution 
of by the various churches of 
our country! ’ 

As the senalte of this union of effort, how 
many ao African might be e“yated from his 
present degradation to that rat®in social and 
civilized life, for which he was destined. by his 
benevolent Creator; and from the rubbish, phy- 
sical, and moral which covers that continent, 
bow many.a gem might be collected to adorn 
the mediatorial crown of Jesus? 

Every thing connected with the scheme of 
Colonization may encourage its friends to perse- 
vere in the holy and benevolent enterprise; more 
hasbeen done within the last two years for the 

ression of that inhuman traffic, the Slave 


| Trade, than had been accomplished during the 


half century which preceded; and it is now ac- 
by Philanthropists, British and 
American, that the establishment of colonies 
along that coast is the only mode, which, under 
providence, promises the entire annihilation 
of that trade, which has long been the scourge 
of Africa and the reproach of the civilized world. 
There, also, an immeasurable field is presented 
for receiving the incorruptible seed, and revivals 
of religion , acron the last year have been ex- 
perienced ‘at almost every Missionary Station. 
Although several expeditions have been sent 
off during the last year, emigrants emancipated 
for the purpose of colonizing are now waiting to 
embark for the land of their fathers, who must 
probably revert to slavery, unless colonized 
within a specified time. Friends of humanity 
and religion, let us therefore come forward on 
the day memorable for our own emancipation 
from a foreign yoke, and evince a degree of 
liberality worthy of our country and the cause 
in which we have embarked—let us show to 
Africa that we sympathize with her suffering 
children, and are willing to contribute for the 
redress of their wrongs—let us show to our 
aster that we are solicitous for the extension 
of His kingdom, and willing to-contribute for 
the execution of'a scheme designed to advance it. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
 Atgxanper Provuprir, 
Cor, See. N. Y. State Colonization Society. 
_*.*'The General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
an Church, and the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, and the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church at their 
several public sessions, each adopted resolutions 
recommending the Colonization Society to the 
prayers and. patronage of their churches, and 
requested that collections be taken on Sabbath 
the Fourth of July, in aid of the said Society. 
It is that the contributions made by. 
the several churches be forwarded as soon as 
convenient to Moses Allen, Esq. Treasurer, or 
to Rev. Dr. Proudfit, Corresponding Secretary, 
142 Nassau street, New York. 
From the Watchmen of the South. , 
UNION SEMINARY. | 
We last week received a letter from one of 
theelectors of the Seminary, (who had passed 
through Fredericksburg,) in which he says :— 
“‘ Dr. Wilson will accept the appointment, and 
is disposed, if the interests of the Seminary re- 
quire it, to enter on the duties of the office in a 
few weeks.” We trust, that the dear people of 
his charge will be enabled to commit their ways 
unto the Lord, and trust entirely in Him on 
whose shoulder is the government, and who 
calls, qualifies and appoints places to all his min- 
isters. Let them not despond. If in a right 
spirit they consent to the sacrifice which they 
must make in parting with one so long, so de- 
servedly, and so tenderly beloved, they will not 
be forgotten or neglected. The Great Redeem- 
er will send them another pastor, and a blessing 
that shall enrich them. 
Since writing the above, we have received a 
copy of Dr. Wilson’s letter to Dr. Graham, ac- 
cepting the appointment, which is as follows: 


June 3d, 1841. 
“ Rev. S. L. Graham, D. D., 

« Dear Sir.—The letter addressed to me by 
Rev. W. H. Foote and yourself, as a Committee 
of the Board of Electors, informing me that | 
was chosen Professor of Christian Theology in 
Union Seminary, on the 26th of May, was re- 
ceived in due. time. 

“It is well known, that I have declined re- 
peated invitations to other fields of labour, pre- 
ferring to remain Pastor of a Church which God 
has raised up under my ministry, and where he 
has permitted me to reside for nearly 35 


ears. 
ar The claims of our Theological Seminaries, 
all must admit, are paramount ; and the unani- 
mous vote of the Electors representing the Sy- 
nods of Virginia and North Carolina constitute 
a call which I do dot feel at liberty to decline. 

« [It would have been gratifying to me, if the 
Board of Electors had selected a man better 
qualified to fill that important station which 
has been occupied with so much honour and 
usefulness, by the lamented Rice and Baxter. 

«« Deeply impressed with & sense of my own 
insufficiency, but relying on the co-operation 
and support of the friends of the Institution, and 
above all, on the blessing of God, I accept the 
office to which I have been called, and shall en- 
gage in the eoagaget 3 of its duties as speedily 
as practicable. ith respect and affection, 
your friend and brother, 

B. Wirson.” 


EPISCOPAL MISSIONS. 

Mr. Hill an indefatigable missionary of the 
American Episcopal Church, who has resided 
at Athens, in Greece, for eleven years, arrived 
at New York a few days since, and gave an 
interesting account of the state of his mission 
last week at the sixth annual meeting of the 
Protestant Episcopal Board of Missions.— 
There are 850 pupils in the schools under his 
charge. Bishop Underdonk presided at the meet- 
ing. The receipts of the last year from contri- 
butions were $28,000, and from other sdéurces 
$2000; being ao increase of $6000 over that of 
the last year. The annual expenditures were 
$31,000, and the amount due up to the Ist of 
July $7500. During the year 24 missionaries 
have been appointed, present number 76 ; num- 
ber of recognized missionary stations 132, whose 
condition is represented to be very prosperous ; 
the increase of communicants has been over 
500. After the reports had been read, the an- 
nual missionary sermon was preached by Bishop 
Elliott, of ,Georgia; collection was made 
amounting to $115.68. Notice was received 
thatthe late Samuel S. Olden, of Princeton, 
N. J.;had left a legacy of $6000 for mission- 


ary purposes. 


ce. 
the abundant effusions of 


LIGHT READING. 

Extract of a Lecture delivered in New York, before the Na- 
_ tional Bociety of Literature and Science. By Rev. George 
Pots, D.D. 


.| ‘The most.important. part of our subject yet 
,| emains; important, not so much because of the 


value, as-because of the large extent and prac- 
' tical influence of that department of the popular 
literature to which it belongs. There is a 
hrase in common use, which aptly character- 
izes it—light reading. The character and 
tendencies of the works which fairly come un- 
der. this appellation, in respect to the intellectual 
and moral habits of the age, form a subject 
~which is sufficient of itself to occupy a larger 
share of time than we can now devote to it, In 
this class of works are to be embraced the num- 
berless dramatic compositions, romances, novels, 
and tales of the day—not to mention annuals 
and magazines without number, under divers 
names and forms, containing light articles of 
fancy. 

The power of th’s class of works ayer the 
mass of readers, is so vast and we fear increas- 
ing, that it has long formed a subject of uneasy 
‘contemplation to the moralist and philanthropist. 
He who said, “* Allow me to write the ballads of 
the nation, I care not who makes the laws” — 
meant to affirm a principle, which is equally ap- 
plicable to the novel: viz. that the social cha- 
racter is more powerfully swayed and moulded 
through the imagination, than by preceptive in- 
struction or legislative enactment. Hence the 
momentous relations, which the numerous and 
popular fictions of the day bear to the intellec- 
tual and moral progress of society. Their effects 
are justly watched with extreme solicitude. 

The romances of a former age, of the Amadis 
de Gaul stamp--dealing in the extravagancies 
of knight-errantry----in dragons and enchanters 
and imprisoned damsels and their chivalrous 
deliverers----have given place to works which 
have almost entirely abandoned the use of su- 
pernatural machinery in the management of 
their plots, and profess to exhibit the character 
and manners of real life. In respect to their in- 
tellectual and moral character----among the nu- 
merous works of the modern school of novels-.-- 
there is considerable variety. Some of them are 
composed with a high degree of talent of a cer- 
tain order; some excelling in their descriptions 
of local scenery or individual character, some 
in the charms of a poetical style, some in the 
exactness of their descriptions of the manners 
of high and low life, and others in the manage- 
ment of incident. As it respects their moral 
bearings some have professedly a good object in 
view----as Miss Edgeworth and Miss More in 
her Coelebs, and other writers of the same order, 
who profess to aim at the instruction of their 
readers in moral and religious truth. A much 
more numerous class----of which Sir Walter 
Scott, with a towering genius for this depart- 
ment of writing may stand as a favourable re- 
presentative----seem to have made popular 
amusement not moral effect their principal aim ; 
and though popular amusement, the emolument 
arising from the large demand for their works. 
We shall reserve our remarks upon this class 
of writers, whom we cannot charge with a posi- 
tive intention to pollute the streams of social 
morals----aithough even their works are open to 
much censure upon the score of their evil ten- 
dencies----and notice now a third class of fic- 
tion writers, including some who have written 
in verse as well as in prose. We mean the By- 
rons, Bulwers, Blessingtons, D’Israelies, and a 
numerous host of their imitators, all great fa- 
vourites with a large class of readers. Not so 
gross as the Boccaccios of the Italian school, 
the Scarrons of the French, or the Fieldings or 
Smollets of the English, in a former age, they 
are scarcely the less dangerous: not only from 
the absence of pure and moral design, but from 
the positive and prevailing disregard or traves- 
tie representations of moral and religious truths, 
which every one who assumes the responsibili- 
ty of authorship should deem of paramount 
sanctity. For who ought to write without an 
intention of making man happier, by making 
him wiser and better? The talent with which 
the poison of their sentiments is worked up, 
renders them only the more pernicious. No 
extravagant zeal against fiction as such, lies at 
the basis of our strictures upon this class of 
novels, when we affirm our belief, that in spite 
of the glittering beauty of style, the humour 
which they contain, the occasional strength and 
fidelity of their descriptions of scenes and per- 
sons, and the exciting interest which they con- 
trive to awaken in the management of their 
plots—it would be well for the world, if they 
could be transferred from the shelves of the li- 
brary to the flames. They have great faults 
intellectually considered, for you know they 
profess to be pictures of seal life; but to say 
nothing of the extravagant delineations of char- 
acter, or the unnatural arrangements of inci- 
dent, (for illustration, look at the want of proba- 
bility in Vivian Grey, the mawkish love-sickness 
of Henrietta Temple, the impossible exploits of 
Paul Clifford—we select almost at random) to say 
nothing of these, we cannot stigmatize with sufh- 
cient energy, the corrupt influence of their spe- 
cious sentiments, and of the examples of indi- 
vidual character around which these authors la- 
bour to throw an interest exceedingly captiva- 
ting, to the young imagination especially. One 
of these works carries you through all the base 
actions of libertinism, flinging sarcasms by the 
way upon the decencies of society, and by pes- 
tilent sophistries excusing and sometimes even 
justifying conduct at which a sound moral sense 
willshudder. One makes a noted highway rob- 
ber, another a man who was deservedly hanged 
for murder, his hero: and all of them bring you 
into contact with the licentious amours which 
abound in the hot-beds of foreign fashionable life. 
Prodigality, profanity, licentiousness, drunken- 
ness, duelling, lying, and kindred crimes, are 
treated as at the most peccadillos, for which you 
should think none the worse of their heroes. 
And forsooth, the all-sufficient justification of 
this is to say, that the authors are describing 
characters and incidents in real life, as if life 
did not contain characters and incidents which 
had better not be thus embellished and multi- 
plied and perpetuated upon the durable pages of 
a book, and brought familiarly into the boudoir 


imaginations, and corrupt the sentiments, and ex- 
cite the passions of oursonsand daughters. From 
them the young man learns the latest improve- 
ments in the art ofseduction, and the young woman 
is taught to admire the elegance and bravery and 
other fine qualities of the seducer. It is their 
moral tendency, at which we may well stand 
aghast, when we know how numerous are their 
readers among the young of all classes, from 
the chambermaid to the fashionable Miss who 
languish over their love scenes—or from the lit- 
tle shop-boy to the young man of business or 
the college student, who gloat with prurient ad- 
miration over the depraved exploits of their he- 
roes. No one can escape from these works 
without a polluted imagination, unless steeled 
in the armour of truth and sobriety ; and what 
accordingly must be the result to those minds 
which are not only not on their guard, but 
which delightedly and habituallyShrow them- 
selves open to the seductive influences which 
breathe from every page? 

If we do not sustain these charges of immo- 
rality and irreligion, by adducing special exem- 
plifications, it is not because we cannot, but be- 
cause we dare not incur the risk of circulating 
what we have: pronounced corrupt and abomi- 
nable. We have not been guilty of pronouncing 
an opinion in the dark, having qualified ourselves 
for the very purpose of giving an intelligent 
opinion, by a special examination of the works 
in question; and for our time and trouble, we 
shall be amply rewarded, if the opinion we have 
expressed shall guard you against the seductions 
of these writers. 

There is an awfulness, gentlemen, that can- 


not be described in the spectacle of genius dese- 
crating its heaven-born pewer, to make “ the 


or beside our domestic hearths, to pollute the | P 
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worse appear the better reason,” and then pros- 
tituting the facilities afforded by the press, to 
transmit the deadly virus through the veins of 
social life. Whocan calculate the “ inexpiable 
guilt” of those who by their powerful fancy and. 
wit, employ the magic attractions of verse “ to 
lift our swine-enjoyments fromthe mire?” The 
greater the talent the greater the shame. 
“The Muse 

Has often blushed at her degen'rate sons 

Retained by sense to plead her filthy cause, 

To ramwe the low, to magnify the mean, 

And subtilize the gross into refin'd. 

Since joys of Sense can't rise to Keason’s taste, 

In subule Sophistry's laborious forge 

Wit hammers out a reason new, which stoops 

To sordid scenes, and meets them with applause. 

A thousand phantoas, and a thousand spells, 

And thousand upiates, scatiers delude, 

‘l'o fascinate, inebriate, lay asleep 

And the fooled mind delightfully confound. 

Thus that which shocked the judgment, shocks no more ; 

The flowers of eluquence proiusely poured 

O’er spotted vice, fill half the letter’d world. 

Art, cursed art, wipes uff the indebted blush 

From Nature's cheek, and bronzes every shame. 

Man smiles in ruin—glories in his guilt, 

And Infamy stands candidate for praise. 

We know the risk of speaking articulately in 
reprobation of these talented favourites of the 
fashionable world. But our censure is not to 
be disarmed, by fear of being pronounced strait- 
laced precisians, who think morality can be 
taught only in an essay or a sermon, and who 
have no taste for the poetic charms of style and 
other literary beauties of the authors we cen- 
sure. ‘*Can powers of genius exorcise their 
page, or consecrate enormities—?” It is high 
time that those who profess to watch for the 
benefit of the public, should break silence, and 
denounce these criminal reprints of the loose 
pictures of the loose society of the old world, no 
matter by whom written or by whom republish- 
ed----whether by a Carey or a Harper. More 
dangerous because more attractive than the 
** sensual ethics” of Hume or the French ency- 
clopedists, they do more than all the writings of 
infidelity, to undermine the foundations of so- 
ciety, by confounding moral distinctions and 
effacing moral sensibility. Every good man, 
every patriot, every parent has a vital interest 
in this matter. To the sons and daughters of 
our land must soon be committed its social inte- 
rests: for the right management and guardian- 
ship of which they will be miserably prepared, 
by their growing familiarity with the enerva- 
ting and depraving pictures of foreign fashion- 
able licentiousness, presented in these works. 
Let every parent guard his fireside against 
them, and every man of influence in the world 
of letters pronounce judgment upon them, and 
every honest publisher cease to publish and 
every honest bookseller cease to sell them, else 
will the simplicity and purity of American mo- 
rals and manners, rapidly disappear before the 
influence of their contamination. Almost the 
only praise they deserve from the moralist, is 
that they are not quite so bad as they might be. 
But even that praise they will not have long. 
The evil is progressive. Unless their popularity 
can be lessened or destroyed, they are but fore- 
runners of worse productions. Presently,(wecan 
see evident symptoms of the progress of the evil 
already) the immoralities of their own writers, 
which the English public are not prepared to 
patronise, unless they be for decency’s sake, 
covered with a flesh-coloured web of fine words 
—will give place to the bolder irreligion and 
depravity of the French school of novelists: so 
shocking as to incur the censure of Mrs. Trol- 
lope, whom none can suspect of being over- 
righteous. And then our own country, one 
with England in language and too much an 
imitator of England already in many question- 
able things—our own country, whose salvation 
in every sense, mast depend, more than that of 
any other nation in the world, upon the preser- 
vation and diffusion of a sound moral influence, 
must in the ordinary course of events, receive 
at the hands of England, the foul cup of these 
foreign French and German sorceries.* Talk 
not then of the risk our civil institutions incur 
from the pouring out of the dregs of European 
society-upon our land: a far greater danger 
will lie concealed within the covers of these 
propagators of irreligion and sensuality, which 
by- polluting society at the fountain—by cor- 
rupting the young imagination and the young 
heart—will prepare us to become more rapidly 
the victims of the depraving luxury, already be- 
ginning to be epidemical. ‘The same hands 
which undermine the nation’s morals, will dig 
the. grave of its liberties: and of the several 
causes now at work to undermine our morality, 
I hesitate not, after long examination and obser- 
vation, to give a high rank to a large portion of 
the prose and verse writings of some of the 
chief favourites of our popular literature: some 
of them tricked out to adorn the rosewood tables 
of the drawing-room, or low-priced enough to 
tempt the serving-man and woman----and ac- 
quiring additional power of harming by the fatal 
abundance and cheapness of the circulating li- 
brary. 


* See Menzel’s German Literature for an account 
of the sensual and diabolical school of Continental 
novelists. 

LAW SUIT. 

By a private letter, we learn that the law- 

suit which has been pending in Greensburg, 
(Indiana,) between the Old and New-school, 
has just been decided in favour of the Old- 
school. 
At the secession of the New-school parfy, the 
Old-school claimed the house, and the New- 
school broke it open contrary to the express 
notice of the Trustees. The Old-school then 
instituted a suit to test the right of property. 
The Court would not touch the question, as to 
which was the true General Assembly, and so 
instructed the jury. The decision was based 
on the fact that the Old-school constituted a very 
large majority of the original church. The re- 
lative numbers were 48 to 16.—Protestant and 
Herald. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Review or Tue WeartTuer For June 1841.— 
The first summer month has just closed. The first 
eleven days were uncommonly warm; the average 
of the mercury, at mid-day being 86. On the 12th, 
the wind changed from W. to N. E. and the atmos- 
here became raw, damp, and glomy, with indica- 
tions that the strawberry season was not to slip by 
without a fresh. Some rain fell on the 13th, 14th, 
15th, 18th, 20th, 22d, 23d, 25th, and 27th. There 
was but one entirely clear day from the 12th to the 
28th. The average temperature of the whole month 
was 73—viz: at sunrise, 65; at 2 o'clock, 83; and 
at 10 P. M., 71. ‘The average of the corresponding 
month of last year, was 69. The quantity of rain 
which fell during the month was four inches. That 
which fell in June, 1840, was six inches. 


The Wreck or a Steamsnip 1n Witn.— 
Capt. Sawyer, of the brig Augusta, arrived at Phila- 
delphia, reports having seen on Thursday, June 24, 
in latitude 33 30, longitude 75 20, the wreck of a very 
large steamer, burned to the water’s edge. He bore 
down close to her, but was unable to learn her name, 
she being burnt somuch, One guard was underneath 
the water, and the fiame of the other above much burnt. 

Huminiating Fact.—We learn from the census 
returns of the marshal for the district of Illinois, that 
there are in the state 28,769 persons of twenty years 
old, and upwards, out of a population of less than 
half a million, who can neither read nor write.— 
There is not a state in the Union with more liberal 
provisions for purposes of education; yet about one 
in 14 of her population are éestitute of the first radi- 
ments of education. This humiliating fact ought to 
awaken us to renewed exertion of diffusion of know- 
ledge. We have been hr too remiss in this matter. 
At the same time it ought to be remembered that 
much the greater portion of 28,780 persons were born 
and reared in other states, and therefore our common 
school system is not answerable for their ignorance. 
Peoria (lil.) Register. 

Deatu sy Ligutninc.—T wo young 8 were 
killed, and two others injured by lightning, in the 
vicinity of Jackson, Missouri, on the 5th inst. They 
were all sitting under a tree at the time. 

Tae Detaware Division or THe Canat—The 
Easton Sentinel says: ** The Canal Commissioners 
arrived here on Tuesday evening last, having passed 


along the Division, from Bristol to this place. The 
Key of the Cribbing of the Basin opposite this 


‘was put in yesterday, and the water can be 
et in the canal in a day or two. The Canal will be 
navigable for boats drawing four feet water next 
week; perhaps the early part of it.” 


Horaip Business.—The Convicts in the Peniten- 
tiary at St. Louis, on the 16th elt.! rose upon one cf 
the keepers, and murdered him in cold blood. i 
of them escaped ; it being the result of concert, to kill 
the keepers and Jiberate all the prisoners. “ 


Tue Crops in New Yors.—The editor of the 
Rochester Democrat, who has lately travelled through 
the western towns of Monroe couoty, and the north- 
ern and eastern towns of Genesee county, states that 
the growing crops in that section have been much 
injured by long continued drought. In some of 
the towns he estimates the probable yield of wheat at 
50 per cent. l¢ss than the usual one. 


Canapa.—The Legislature of this consolidated 
province do not appear to get on very smoothly, At 
the latest dates the answer to the Governor’s speech 
had not been decided on. The | yal party wished 
to make it a mere echo, the opposition proposed 
another answer, embodying a protest against the 
Union, as inconsistent with justice, and the common 
rights of British subjects. 


Tue Canat Trape.—The Collector of Tolls on y 


the Pennsylvania Canal, at this place, informs us 
that over 200 boats passed the Pesan lock, in the 
twenty-four hours succeeding three o’clock of 'Thurs- 
day, the 17th ult.; and 150 on Friday and Friday 
night, the 18th. The boats going west had general- 
ly better cargoes than have heretofore been carried 
in that direction at this season of the year. ‘The 
eastern trade is mostly composed of grain, flour, coal 
and iron.— Har. Reporter. 


Fire 1n New Orveans.—About six o’clock, on 
the afternoon of the of the 18th ult. a fire broke out 
in Yeatman’s warchouse, between Girod and Julia 
streets on Magazine, stored with cotton, tobacco, and 
sugar. ‘The fire spread with such rapidity that the 
whole concern was wrapt in flames von after the 
alarm of fire ; and as a matter of course, the property 
contained in it was consumed. The exertions of 
the firemen saved the neighbouring property from 
destruction. The loss, we learn from the Bulletin, 
in tobacco, cotton, and sugar, cannot be Jess than 
$75,000. 


Tae Cuaimant For THE Wuite Hovset.—The 
Intelligencer of yesterday states that on Saturday 
last, a man, evidently disordered in his upper story, 
presented himself at the White House, and with 
much vehemence, both in manner and speech, put 
in his claim to hold the office of Chief Magistrate of 
the Union. The person gave in his name to the 
magistrate as John Henry Haupt, of Virginia. He 
is a German, and maintains that he is the veritable 
President of the United States, and will eject the 
present incumbent in a few days, with the aid of a 
numerous army, &c. 


Tue Crorps.—The Detroit Journal of the 22d 
ult. says; ‘* We have the most cheering intelli- 
gence from the interior. The fields promise a proli- 
fic harvest. The aggregate crop will be nearly 
double that of last year, and will amount to between 
four and five millions of bushels. The amount of 
pork will be proportionably increased.” 

The New York Express has an article on the 
western crops, and concludes from the information 
received that there would be an average crop along 
the line of the Ohio Canal. A gentleman from the 
Mississippi country states that he saw no want of 
rain until he reached Vernon, Ohio, from which 
place the drought had been severe. In Kentucky 
not one-half the usual crop of Tobacco had been 
planted, and the drought is represented as unprece- 
>. and a great portion of the plants had perish- 
e . 

Emicrants.—There arrived at New York, from 
foreign ports, during the past week, four thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-nine passengers. 


Bank Faiture.—The Columbus (Geo.) Inquirer 
of the 23d ult. states that the Chattahoochee Rail- 
road and Banking Company of that city closed its 
doors and ceased the redemption of its bills on the 
Saturday previous. It was uncertain to whatextent 
the community would suffer as the precise liabilities 
and assets of the Bank were not known, but many 
would suffer from the sudden depreciation of the 
notes. 

Matt Rossers.—Nine cases of mail rohbe 
tried in the late U.S. District Court, held at Canan- 
daigua New York. ‘he parties indicted were 
George Wright, stage driver, Levi Vealey, boatman, 
John D. Wright, clerk in the post office, at Newark, 
Henry C. Gilbert, assistant in the office at Gaines, 
Alfred Hotton, John Harrington—Mills and—Hutch- 
inson, These last two, with Vealey and John D. 
Wright, robbed in concert. Wright confessed and 
was admitted to testify on behalf of the United States._ 
Mills gave bail and absconded, and Hutchinson 
was never arrested. The robberies committed by 
these parties were extensive, and long continued. 


Lock Jaw.—A distressing case of death from 
lock jaw occurred last week at Piermont. Abra- 
ham Conklin, aged about 25 years, had seriously 
wounded his fuot with a nail; but not so as to pre- 
vent him from attending to his daily business as a car- 
penter. On the 13th inst. he walked out into the 
fields in quest of strawberries—in the course of 
which ramble his feet became quite wet. The next 
day, the wounded foot becaine much worse, and the 
usual remedies failing in their effect, resulted fatally 
in lock jaw in the course of twelve or fifieen hours.— 


were 


- Westchester Herald. 


Crops 1n lowa.—The Burlington, lowa, Gazette 
of the 12th ult. says: The weather for the last 
week has been unusually warm and dry for the sea-. 
son. The crops, however, are very prumising 
through the whole Territory. ‘The health of Bur- 
lington and vicinity was never better than at pre- 
sent.” 


Pennsy.tvania Banxs.—We learn from the Har- 
risburg Reporter that the whole amount of the emis- 
sions authorized by the Revenue Law, was 3,100,000 
dollars. We have 51 banks in the State, including 
the Schuylkill and United States; 35 have accepted 
the law, and may issue 1,048,237 dollars, 414 cents. 
The Banks that have not accepted it are the Gi- 
rard, Philadelphia, Western, Kensington, Commer- 
cial, North America, Southwark, and Schuylkill, all 
of Philadelphia, and the Easton, Franklin of Wash- 
ington, Pittsburg, Farmers’ Bank, Reading, Mont- 
gomery county, Doylestown, and Honesdale Banks. 


Fatat anp Destructive Frre.—On Thursday 
morning, 24th ult. a little before two o'clock, the 
large wholesale grocery store of Mulford & Alter, 
on the north side of Market street, above Sixth, Phila- 
delphia, was discovered to be on fire. ‘The flames 
spread very rapidly, there being a large quantity of 
liquor and combustible goods stored in the building, 
and notwithstanding the prompt arrival and active ex- 
ertions of the firemen, the store, with almost its entire 
contents, was destroyed—-the fire having been first 
communicated in the lower story rendering it impossi- 
ble to remove any large amount of property. ‘The fire 
is supposed to have been the work of incendiaries. 
Messrs. Mulford & Alter are insured for 24,000 dol- 
lars, which is thought to be ample to cover their 
loss; their books and papers, in the counting room 
which is fire proof, remained safe. We regret, in 
addition to this loss of property, to record a Joss of 
life, caused by the falling of the front eave—a mas- 
sive piece of narb!e—of thestore of Messrs. Mulford 
& Alter. Geo. Eisenbrey, a young gentleman in 
the employ of Cave & Schaeffer, Drnggists, a mem- 
ber of the Phenix Hose Company, was killed, 
Francis Thomas, belonging to the same company, 
had an arm broken, and was otherwise badly injured, 
and Thomas Hale, belonging to the Resolution Hose 
Company, was slightly hurt. They were on a lJad- 
der at the time attempting tointroduce an attachment 
of hose into one of the upper windows. 


Accipent aT Morristown, New Jersey.—On 
Saturday afternoon, an old building standing where 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is to be erected, 
fell down and crushed a number of individuals be- 
neath the ruins. Loammi Moore, a highly respect- 
able citizen, died soon after he was taken from the 
ruins, and Mr. James Westman, who was removing 
the building, was dangerously hurt. Three or four 
others escaped miraculously. 

Girarp Cot_ece.—The inquiry is often made by 
strangers and even by Philadelphians, what are the 
dimensions of the main building of the Girard Col- 
lege? We learn that itis two hundred and eighteen 
feet long, one hundred and sixty feet wide, including 
the platform on which the pillars rest, and ninety- 
seven feetinheicht. ‘The colonnade which surrounds 
the entire building, consists of thirty-four marble 


columns, each six feet in diameter and fifty-five feet, 


in height, including capital and base. The great 
door-way at each end of the building is thirty-two 
feet high and sixteen feet wide. The building is al! 
of marble and brick, the ceiling consisting of a series 
of arches from the cellar to the roof. It contains 
four lofty apartments on each floor for lecture and 
recitation rooms, containing in all twelve spacious 
apartments. The stairs are marble, supported in 
each range by coriothian columns. This is the 
principal edifice for general purposes. On each side 
of it, for the Professors and Pupils, are to be erected 
four marble buildings, two of which are already up. 
The main building when completed, will bear com- 
parison with any edifice in the world for its beauty 
and magnitude. Over a million two hundred thou- 
ssnd dollars have been already expended upon this 
College Amer. 


Deseaters Drownep.—The Buffalo Commer- 
cial Advertiser says, desertions are said to be very 


we Sages from the 34th regiment stationed at the 
Falls on the Canada side. One night last week 
nine soldiers atte to swim across the river 
a little below the Ferry. Two of them succeeded 
in breasting the mighty tcrrent—the remaining se- 
ven were drowned, and four of their naked bodies are 
now floating about in the whirlpool. Ovr informant 
says they present a horrible sight, tossed about by 
the mad waters. They are lying prone upon the 
eevee, with limhs extended as ifin the act of 
ene and it is difficult to believe they are not 
alive. 

Deatu or Generat Macoms.—The Washington 
papers announce the sudden death of Major Gen- 
eral Alexander Macomb, the General-in-Chief of 
the United States Army, which oceurred at half-past 
two o'clock, on Friday, 25th ult., from an attack of 
that fatal disease, (apoplexy) the third which he has 
encountered within the last few years. ‘The General 
was in unusually fine health and spirits a few mo- 
ments only before the disease assailed him. His fu- 
neral took place on Monday last, 28th ult., and be- 
sides a large military escort, it was attended by the 
President of the United States, and all the Officers 
of Government, both Houses of Congress, the Di- 
lomatic Corps, Military and Naval Officers, &c. 
The solemn military and civic array which filled the 
broad avenue through the city presented an imposing 
spectacle, in keeping with, an appropriately closed 
by, the impressive ceremonies at the tomb. 

General Macomb entered the service as a cornet of 
dragoons in 1799, and was in the military family of 
Gen. Alexander Hamilton; he commanded at the 
successful battle of Plattsburgh during the war of 
1812; received a gold medal from Congress for his 
gallantry, and was appointed, by President J. Q. 
Adams, Commanding General of the army of the 
United States, in place of Gen. Brown, immediately 
after his decease, which took place in February, 
1828. Since that period, Gen. Macomb has dis- 
charged the duties of his office.at Washington, except- 
ing occasional absences to the frontiers of the Union 
in obedience to the calls of the service. 

Department of War, June 26, 1841.—The Sec- 
retary of War, in the discharge of a painful du- 
ty, announces to the Army, the death of Major Gen- 
eral ALexanper Macome,, their late General-in- 
chief. It were but small tribute to his memory to 
say that in youth and manhood he served his coun- 
try in the profession in which he died, during a pe- 
riod of more than forty years, without stain or ble- 
mish upon his escutcheon. The spotless purity of 
his life was not less conspicuous than his patriotism 
and devotion to the service. Though bred a soldier, 
and always an advocate of a proper degree of rigour 
in maintaining the discipline of the Army, his heart 
was still open to all the benevolent sensibilities of 
our nature; nor were his success and good fortune 
below his personal deserts. Entering the Army in 
youth, as a Cornet, he passed honourably through 
every grade of command to the highest attainable in 
his profession. In the progress of his long career, 
besides the various occasions of ordinary occurrence 
which called forth the exercise of his active talents 
as an officer, the late war with Great Britain afford- 
ed him an opportunity of sigualizing his skill and 
gallantry in a more eminent degree; and he availed 
himself of it in a manner which entitles him to be 
enrolled high in the list of that distinguished and 
heroic band of commanders, by land and sea, who 
have achieved so much for the honour and glory of 
their country. A grateful peopleyspeaking through 
their constituted authorities, were prompt to acknow- 
ledge their lively sense of the value and importance 
of his services, while living; nor will they fail to 
manifest correspondent feelings of sorrow and regret 


rish his memory for the many excellent traits of his 
character asa man, while the example of his mili- 
tary fortune will encourage them to emulate his ac- 
tive perseverance, devotion, and gallantry as an offi- 
cer, As an appropriate testimony of respect and 
honour forthe memory of their late General-in-chief, 
the officers of the Army will wear the usual badge 
of mourning for six months, on the left arm, and 
hilt ofthe sword. Guns will be fired at each mili- 
tary post at intervals of thirty minutes, from sunrise 
until sunset, on the day succeeding the receipt of 
this order, during which time the national flag will 
be suspended at half-staff. Joun Bett. 


Mevancnoty Occurrence.—-Concord, N. H. 
June 26. We are informed that two boys, seven 
years old, twin children of Mr. Bowers, were drown- 
ed at Petersborough, on Tuesday last, while bath- 
ing; they were in company with two larger boys, 
who seeing them go beyond their depth, ran away and 
said nothing of what had happened until two or three 
hours afterward. Search was made and the bodies 
taken from the water late in the evening. When 
found the poor little fellows were clasped in each 
others arms, 

Mormons.—Great excitement continues in the 
neighbourhood of the Mormon settlement in I)linois. 
The notorious Joe Smith has been arrested on the 
application of the Governor of Missouri, char 
with treason against that State. At the last advices 
he was in the hands of the sheriff of Lucas county. 
A habeas corpus had been applied for. Martin Har- 
ris, one of the earliest of the Mormon sect has recent- 
ly been murdered by these fanatics, for having 
abandoned them and exposed their wickedness. 


Accipent.—The family of General Sylvester 
Mathews was thrown into the deepest affliction, 
last evening, by the death of a son, a fine athletic 
little fellow, aged five and a half years. The 
circumstances under which hemet his death were 
truly singular. At sundown the little fellow re- 
tired to bed, in an upper room, alone. After sleep- 
ing awhile he must have arrisen and gone below 
stairs to the kitchen in search of water, which was 
in a bucket ona shelf. In order to reach the vessel 
he placed a piece of board from a bench to the top of 
a deep cistern in the room, and on which he must 
have climbed to obtain the water. Standing upon 
this board it probably tipped up, and the poor fel- 
low was thrown in, where he soon ceased to breathe, 
About nine o’clock Mrs. M. went to put the other 
children to rest, when she missed him from his bed, 
and, upon making search, his body was found as 
above inentioned-—Buffalo Com. Adv. 


Remains or Presipent Harrison.—The National 
Intelligencer contains the following relative to the 
removal of the remains of General Harrison: ** The 
mortal reinains of the late venerated President Har- 
rison were removed from the Government burial 
ground in this city, on Saturday last, atthe hour, and 
under the ceremonies prescribed by the order of Con- 
gress io be conveye’ to their final resting place on the 
banks of the Ohio, at North Bend. The body wasat- 
tended by the son of the deceased, John Scott Harri- 
rison, Esq. and by the committee of gentlemen from 
Cincinnati, to whom was assigned the duty of 
accompanying the remains to North Bend. The 
President of the United States, with the Heads of 
Departments, the committees of the two Houses of 
Congress, and a large number of citizens attended at 
the place of departure from the city, to offer the last 
testimony of respect to the earthly remaii-s of the 
lamented chief, whose memory will ever be cherish- 
ed by every true hearted American.” 

The remains of President Harrison arrived in 
Baltimore at 2 o’clock on Saturday escorted by a 
portion of the Marine corps, under the command of 
Col. Henderson, and attended by the Cincinnati Com- 
mittee, ‘They were deposited in the City Hotel un- 
til Monday when they left forthe West. The de- 
tachment from the Marine Corps from Washington, 
under Col. Henderson, will accompany the remains 
to North Bend. The route to Cincinnati, fixed on 
by the committee, was by way of the Susquehanna 
Railroad and the Poona vania Canals to Pittsburgh, 
and thence by Steamboat to Cincinnati. With 

rompt liberality the Directors of the Susquehanna 
Railroad tendered to the committee the use of a 
special car to. Columbia, and thence a free passage 
to Pittsburgh. The cars were appropriately hung 
in mourning. and every respect evinced for the me- 
mory of the deceased. 


Great Speep.—Watson, in his Annals of Phila- 
delphia, published in 1830, says that the first stage 
coach between Boston find New York began in 
June 1772, to run once a fortnight and to be on the 
road only thirteen days! In 1830, Watson says, 
‘* it is now carried the same distance in 36 hours!” 
In 1841 it is daily transported between the two cities 
in 12 hours! In 1756, the first stage ran between 
the cities of Philadelphia and New York, and was 
on the road three days! Watson, in 1830, says itrs 
now carried in 10 hours! In 1841 it is daily ran 
through in less thon 6 hours, and can be done in 
four! What record will be made in 1850? 


Interestinc Biocrapny.—Samuel Gouverneur, 
Esq. is engaged in writing the biography of Jas. 
Monroe, which will probably be one of the most in- 
teresting that has been published in this country. 
Mr. Gouverneur being the son-in-law of Mr. Monroe, 
and having had bequeathed to him all the papers of 
that illustrious statesman, will be enabled to accom- 

lish his undertaking with singular advantages. 

e following will be one of the interesting passa- 

When Mr. Monroe, was Minister from the 

nited States at Paris, and when Gen. La Fayette 
was confined in the Prison at Olmutz, by the Em- 
eror of Austria, information was brought hiv, that 
adame La Fayette, the General’s wife, was thrown 
into prison, and no doubt ina few days would fullow 
the fate of her mother and grandmother at the guillo- 
tine. Mr. Monroe alone could save her, and as Paris 
was then in the hands of the mob it could only be 


accomplished by arousing the sympathies of the peo- 
ple. The destruction of life had been such in every 


upon the occasion of his death. The Army will che- | 


state of society where opulence was perceptible, 
that to avoid certain death, all luxuries and splend- 
our were laid aside; and the wealthy, instead of 
tiding io their equipages, either walked or rode in 
the miserable vehicles of the city. It therefore 
created a great sensation when the splendid equipage 
of the American Minister's carriage appeared at the 
gate of the Prison, and his lady informed the keeper 
that she had come to see the wife of Gen. La Fayette. 
Such a call at.such a time was like electricity. The 
news spread in all directions, and before Mrs. Mon- 
roe druve from the Prison thousands had collected 
around her carriage, and the feelings elicited by the 
meeting of two such females in such a situation, ar- 
rested the axe of the executioner and eventually set 
the captive free. The feelings of Col. Monee can- 
not be realized during the absence of his wife. He 
could not accompany her, as that would have coun- 
teracted the feeling he knew must be awakened to 
save theprisoner. When Madame La Fayette met 
Mrs. Monroe she was in a state of perfect phrenzy, 
supposing that she was led out to execution, and 
when she found herself embraced by the Lady of the 
Ainerican Minister, within the walls of that gloomy 
— where buta few days previously had been led 
orth toexecution her motherand grandmother, it was 
for a long time before she could realize her situation. 
Mrs Monroe assured her she should be saved, and 
that her husband had determined to risque all if it 
became necessary, to accomplish her deliverance.— 
N. Y. Cour. and Ing. 


Tue Wivow Haraison.—The bill for the relief of 
the widow of the late President Harrison, passed 
both houses of Congress on Friday. It appropriates 
$25,000, deducting therefrom whatever au ount was 
paid to Gen. Harrison out of the Treasury on account 
of his salary, 


Frepericx Country Banx.—The Baltimore Pa- 
triot states that the money that was stolen from this 
bank has been recovered with the exeeption of about 
twenty-eight thousand dollars. We understand that 
the circumstances which led to this result were as 
follows: Some time ago, the directors of the bank 
received a communication from a person in New York 
named Wiley, who represented himself as a lawyer, 
and stated that he had professionally become ac- 
quainted with such facts as would enable him to se- 
cure the restitution of the stolen property upon cer- 
tain terms. Dr. Wm. Bradley Tyler, one of the Di- 
rectors of the Frederick County Bank, and Wm. M. 
Beall Esq., the cashier of the Farmers, and Mechan- 
ic’s Bank of Frederick county, repaired to New York, 
and, after a good deal of negotiation, succeeded in 
recovering the whole amount, with the exception of 
the sum above stated. We understand that the gold 
and the notes of banks other than the issues of the 
robbed institution were retained, and that the lawyer 
who was the agent in compounding the felony, 
charged a commission,of some ten thousand dollars 
for his services, No information was given that 
could lead to the detection of the robbery, although 
Mr. Wiley, upon being questioned upon that point 
by Dr. Tyler, said that he (the Doctor) had seen the 
wre of them several times during his visit to 
ew York. This arrangement, we think, is utterly 
indefensible. If Wiley be, as he represented him- 
self. a lawyer, he should be, at once, denounced by his 
associates and dismissed the bar. There is nothing 
in the professional obligations under which he pre- 
tended to act, which can justify the corrupt part 
which he played in this affair. We trust that the 
bank will put the public in possession of all the 
facts in an authentic shape. hilst we rejoice that 
the money has been recovered, we hope that we 
shall not find any thing in the measures taken by 
the bank, to interfere with the course of public justice. 


Navat.—The U. S. sloop of war Levant, sailed 
from Havana, on the 16th ult. onacruise. The 
Vincennes was at Hawaii, one’ of the Sandwich 
Islands, on the 11th of March, and the rest of the 
Exploring Expedition were at Oahu. The Con- 
cord, Capt. Boerum, and the schooner Enterprize, 
Lieut. Com. Goldsborough, were at- Buenos Ayres, 
April 27th. ‘The Warren was at Vera Cruz, on the 
3ist of May. 

The U. S. ship Brandywine, sailed from New 
York, on Tuesday last, to retura to the Mediterra- 
nean station. Capt. Bolton, who came home in this 
ship, has been relieved at his own request, and Capt. 
Geissinger is now the commander. 


Five anp Ten Cent Pieces.—lItis a fact not gen- 
erally known in our city that of the five and ten cent 
pieces, of the new coinage, that are in circulation, 
about one eighth are counterfeits. They are made 
of a good quality of German silver, which costs very 
little in comparison with the genuine article, and 
can easily be detected by observing that the thirteen 
stars that should be on all American coins, are 
omitted. When new they are precisely the colour 
of the genuine pieces but have more the — 
of lead after being worn a short time.—J, Y. Sun. 


From F.Loripa.—The correspondent of the Savan- 
nah Georgian, writing from Pilatka on the 18th, 
says that on the 9th a small party of Indians attack- 
ed a wagon train and escort, the latter omer | of 
eight men, whereupon a sharp fight ensused. The 
escort were driven off, whereupon the Indians fell to 
plundering the wagons. One soldier was killed. In- 
formation was quickly sent to Lieut. Smith, who 
went in pursuit with thirty men, but returned unsuc- 
cessful. 

Major Childs, in his official report of Wild Cat’s 
capture, gives the following information, which is 
probable enough: ‘* The present is an honest hour 
with Joe, and he assures me that the Indians gener- 
ally have no idea of coming in for emigration. 
Their ** talks’’ with me have been one continued tis- 
sue of falsehood and deceit, for the purpose of ob- 
taining supplies of every kind, and to put me off my 

vard.”” 
4 A slip from the office of the St. Augustine News, 
dated the 22d ult., announces the arriving at that 
place of Colonel Worth and staff, the colonel having 
afew days before made a night movement into the 
Panosof-kee swamp, in the hopes of surprising Alec 
Tustenugge. The expedition was unsuccessful, the 
troops reached the town on an island in the swamp, 
but it had been vacated over two months. The en- 
ergetic efforts of Col. Worth are highly spoken of ; 
he had sent to New Orleans for the return of Wild 
Cat, and was determined to hunt the Indians from 
their fastnesses, and by destroying their crops com- 

1 them to go into the posts and surrender. Lieut. 
Seams of E. troop, had been thrown from his horse, 
and severely injured. . 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The brig Trinculo, at Mazatland, brought files of 
the Polynesian, published at Honolalu, Sandwich 
Islands to the 13th of March, which have been for- 
warded tous. ‘They contain no important news. 

The night of the 11th of January was the coldest 
on record, the thermometer in the morning stood at 
55 degrees. The U.S. ship Vincennes was expected 
at Lahaina, from Hilo, the 15th of February. A 
singular circumstance, however, detained her longer. 
At the observatory erected at Hilo, it was discovered 
that the penduluin would not operate regularly, and 
thatthe observations were entirely useless, Another 
site was selected,and theresults were the same; and 
still another site had to be selected. The phenome- 
non has been noticed before, and was supposed to be 
owing to a trembling of the earth oceasioned by sub- 
terranean fire. ‘I'he officers and crew of the Vincen- 
nes were represented to be in excellent health and 
spirits. 

* Captain Wilkes has been entirely successful in 
ascending Mouna Loa, in January, with all the ne- 
cessary apparatus for establishing an observatory 
on its summit. The Polynesian says:—* It was a 
great task, and required the services of several hun- 
dred men to transport the instruments, small framed 
buildings, (which are so constructed that they can 
be taken apart or put together in a few minutes) 
tents, stores, &c. But the energy and perseverance 
of the commander and his officers overcame every 
difficulty, and they were rewarded by finding a field 
of even more interest than they anticipated, and also 
by successfully accomplishing all the objects of the 
expedition. ‘I'he whole active volcanic region of 
that portion of Hawaii has been thoroughly explored, 
and the true heights and positions of the mountains 
ascertained. The party were sixteen days from 


Hilo to the summit, where they encamped for about | T 


three weeks, building high walls of stone around 
their tents, to protect them from the strong blasts 
which swept across the mountains. These will re- 
main as monuments of their visit, and for the benefit 
of future explorers. After their arrival, a heavy fall 
of snow covered the mountain half way down; the 
thermometer stood commonly at from 20 to 25° F.; 
though it occasionally sunk as low as 13°. Still the 
party were so well provided, that they suffered but 
little from the cold. The natives, however, were 
not able to stand it, and were sent away. The ocean 
and the high peaks of Mouna Kea can be distinctly 
seen from the summit, notwithstanding its great 
area. Steam still issues from the immense crater 
discovered by Mr. Goodrich, though no fire is now 
to be seen. ‘The voleano of Kilauea was in a very 
active state. A report has reached Hilo that a new 
ernption had commenced near the sea, and not far 
from the recent stream.”—JV. Y. Jour. Com. 


FROM TEXAS. 

The steamship New York, has arrived from Gal- 
veston. The Santa Fe Expedition was to have left 
Austin on the 8th ult. 

The Presbyterians and Catholics have church 


buildings in progress at Galveston, on commodious 


and neat plans, and the Methodiste have raised a 
sufficient fund for the purpose and will commence 
building immediately. In the same place there are 


now between 150 and 200 children at school. 

The San Augustine Herald says—** We have di- 
rected our inquiries to many intelligent persons on 
the subject of the present cotton crops in the eastern 
section of this country, and from the lowest estimate 
we can make from the result of our information, there 
will not be less than 30,000 bales produced by the 
counties of the east, without including Harrison or 
any of the Red River counties,” 

Capt. Lewis, with his company, fell in with five 
Indians, one white man and a squaw, all of whom 
were killed but the squaw, who was retained as a 
prisoner. Capt. Chandler also killed five Indians 
on the Navosoto, and took 50 horses.—JV. O. Pic. 


FROM MEXICO, 


Vera Cruz to the 20th ult. have been re- 
ceived at New York. Much exaitement existed in 
the seaports, in consequence of intelligence that 
large quantities of English thread or yarn were 
about to be smuggled into the country. of it 
was represented to have already arrived at New Or- 
leans, * the general depot of contraband goods in 
ed for our unfortunate country.’ 

Sebastian Camacho, a member of the Senate, had 
been ——— Minister of Foreign Affairs. No 
other changes in the Cabinet were expected. 

Mexico, May 13th.—The government is already 
acquainted with the ambitious designs which are 
entertained in regard to our fertile and interesting de- 
partment at the Californias, and has dictated the 
necessary measures to counteractthem. |'The Jour- 
nal of Commerce supposes that reference is here 
made to the expedition which recently left Missouri 
for Up t California, an account of which was pub- 
lished in the Mexican papers.] 


MARRIED, 

At Hulmeville, Pa., by the Rev. James M. Harlow, Mr. 
Jorn Severn. to Miss Mary Forp, all of Middletown, 
Bucks Pa. 

On Tuesday the 29h of June, by the Rev. Robert P. 
DuBois, WiLtiam Wueecar, Eag., to Manion, daughter of 
the late General — W. Cunnineuam, all of New Lon- 


don Cross Roads, 


DIED. 
At Philadelphia, og Wednesda 
Campsecy adn of Dr. 
of his age. 
Extract from the Minutes 
versity 


morning, 30th ult., Joun 
m. Harris, in the 18th year 


the Philomathean Society, Uni- 
Pennsylvania. 
That we have heard with sincere regret, of 
death of our late friend, John C. Harris, - 

Resolved, That we, as fellow students, as well as members 
of the same society, sincerely lament the loss of our esteem- 
ed friend. In him the Institution has lost a member whose 
amiable and gentlemanly qualities have endeared him to us 
all, and whose early promises had entitled us to expect much 
from his future career. 

Resolved, That asa token of our sincére regret, as well as 
to testify our respect for his memory, we wear the usual 
badge of mourning for thirty days, and hang the hall of the 
society in black for three months. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be presented 
to his family, that they may be assured of our participation 
in their grief, for their irreparable loss. 

Philad elphia, June 30th, 1841. 

At Philadelphia, on the 18th ult., Exiza Excet Bryan, 
wife of George S. Bryan, in the 27th year of her age. 

At the residence of her brother, J. J. Neely, in Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, on the 10th of May last, Miss ADELINE 
aged about | 

The deceased united herself with the Presbyterian Church 
before she had arrived at her sixteenth . Since that so- 
lemn act, she had, according to the testimony of her friends, 
evinced her sincerity by a life strictly in accordance with the 
Gospel of Christ. Those who knew oo well remember with 
the highest satisfaction, that in her walk and conversation 

had abundant evidence of the power of religion to change 

and sanctify. About the middle of November last, she one 
day observed to her sister, that she felt an unusual solemnity 
of mind and a strong inclination to spend the remainder of 
the day in meditation and prayer. e did so, and was in 
the course of the ovens greatly comforted, and filled with 
the fullness of joy and glowing anticipations of that rest and 
eternal bl ness which remain for the people of God. 
This it would seem was a foretaste of those pioosaren, to a 
full fruition of which she was soon to be called, granted in 
mercy to prepare her for the endurance of protracted suffer- 
e€ prom and stretc in delightfu t beyond 
the cold flood of death which she ag deatined | ian to pass, 
she did not fail to entreat her friends and those around her, 
to become reconciled to God, and to give all diligence to make 
their calling and election sure. t scarcely had the un- 
wonted ardour of her feelings begun to subside, when she 
was attacked by a disease which Sheciantel resisted medical 
treatment, and finally introduced her into 
In the earlier of her sickness, an unusual afflux of 
blood to the brain, disqualified her for calm reflection, but to- 
wards the close of her life, the disease having transferred it- 
self wholly to the lungs, she again became fully herself, and 
entered with delightful serenity, and with a unhesita- 
ting step, * the valley of the shadow of death.” She was for 
some time previous to her dissolution, fully aware of her im- 
minent danger, but still advanced undismayed to meet death, 
with, as she herself well knew, fearfully rapid ress. On 
the day of her dissolution she a particularly anxious 
to. depart and be with Christ. hen her hour had arrrived 
and she declared to her friends that she was dying, her coun- 
tenance brightened with holy joy and transport, and in the 
fullness of her gratitude for redeeming mercy she exclaimed, 

“Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wandering from the fold of God, &o.” 


Thus she continued with glowing fervour to speak of the 
Redeemer of sinners, till without a struggle or a groan, she 


e eternal world. 


_ breathed out her spirit and sunk in tranquil death. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia, will hold its stated quar- 
of ae Tuesday, the siath of July, at 11 o'clock, 
A. M. in the Lecture m of the Central Presbyterian 
Church. By order of Presbytery, the Rev. Mr. Boardman 
will deliver asermon on the Reformation, on the evening of 
the above mentioned day, in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, The pastors belonging to the Presbytery are re- 
quested to publish this from their respective pulpits, on to- 
morrow. Wu. M. Stated Clerk. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


D. Elliott acknowledges the receipt of the following sums 
from subscribers in Philadelphia for the Western Theologi- 
cal viz: 

Rev. Dr. Engles, his 2d annual instalment, $25. M. New- 
kirk, his do. per Dr. Herron, $25. Rev. H. A. Boardman, 
his do. per do. $15. Rev. Dr. Cuyler balance do. 
E. R. Johnston, his do. per do. $10. John C. Ta 
per do. $5. Clement McCune his do. per do. $5. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Mr. Editor—Permit me through the Presbyterian to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the receipt of $7, as a donation 
with which to purchase Books from our Board of Publica- 
tion, in order tospread the light of truth inthe far West: This 
sum was given me by . 
member of the church of which Dr. Cuyler is pastor. ; 
above named sum I have added enough to purchase a full set 
of the books then published (June 1840) and have formed a 
circulating library in this Church (Shawneetown.) We know 
of no Way in which so small a sum would be likely, by the 
divine blessing, to accomplish su perl = May “ the biess- 
ing of those who were ready to perish for of vision” 
come upon her who thus acis upon the principle that “ it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

BenJaMIn Spruman. 

Shawneetown, fil, June 16th, 1841. 


NEw BOOKS.—Just published and for sale by J. Wue- 
THam & Son, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia,— 
Bridges’ Exposition of Psalm 119. In 1 vol. 12mo, iton’s 
Learn to Die. In 1 vol. 12mo, Salvation forthe Heathen; a 


rdo. $10. . 
r, his do. 


Mrs. Mary Torr, of Philadelphia;a . 
To 


Sermon preached in Philadelphia, May, 1841, before the — 


Board of Foreign Missions of the Presby 


terian Church. ont 
J. McElroy. ‘Jane Brush and her Cow; a Story for ~~ : 


dren, illustrative of Natural History, altered from 
French of Mile. Tremadeure. By a Lady of New York. 
Jessie Graham; or Friends Dear, but Truth Dearer. By 
Aunt Kitty, author of Blind Alice,&e. july 3 


OUNG LADIES are received, as Boarding and Day ~ 


Scholars, by the Misses G1L1, at the residence of their 
parents, 356 Walnut street, Philadelphia. The next term of 
the School will = first September, 
but scholars may eoter mily da the previous vaca- 
tion. Further may abtamed at 356 Walnut 
street, or from Rev. Dr. Ludlow, Provoat of the ramet oe A 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. W. E. Horner, of the University 
Penny! vania ; Rev. Albert Barnes; Rev. Henry A. Board- 
man; Thomas Fleming, Esq.; Frederick A, Packard, Sec-. 
retary of the American of Philadel- 

ia; Rev. Dr. Spring; ington Ing ; J 
oo Esq.; Wm. Halstead, Esq.; Ozden Halstead, Esq. 
of New York; Rev. Dr. ue; Alonzo Crittendon, Esq. 
Principal of the Albany F 
Rev. Bi Mclivaine, of 


A , of Al ; Ro 


WORKS.—Just published and for sale by 


Hooker & Aonew, corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, 
mond, 


Philadelphia. Annals of the Poor; by Rev. Legh Rich ; 
A. M., ins Rector of Turvey, Bedfurdshire, a new edition, 
enlarged, with an introductory Sketch of the Author, by the 
Rev. John Ayre, A. M., Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of 
Ann; or the Conflict and Triumph of Faith by 
homas Spalding: with an Introduction by the Rev. Heury 
Townley. The Moral Influence, Dangers and Duties, con- 
nected with Great Cities, by the Rev. John Todd. The 
Jubilee Memorial ; being the Sermons, Meetings, Presenta- 
tions, and full account the 
Rev. Wm. Jay's Fifty Years Ministry at 
Rath. Jessie Graham: ; or, Friends Vear, but ° 
by Aunt Kitty, author of Blind Alice. The Fire Screen, or, 
Domestic Sketches, by Mrs. Anna Bache. Family Secreta, 
or, Hints to those who Ragland, happy 
“ Women of &e. 
Ellia, author of 


Roden. 


Remains of L. E. L. 
Suseuas Journey in the West, by Mrs. Sieele. 
Greenland, and the Farce Islands; No. 131 Family Library. 
The rs of Science, No. 130 Family new! © Lives of 
the Queens of England; 2 vols. Nott’s Counseis to You 
Men. Remains of Margaret Miller Davidson. Jane 


le Chapel, 
ruth dearer; 


Iceland, — 


and her Cow: a story for Children illustrative of Natural Hie» 


tory, Altered from the French of Mile. Trimadeure, by a _ 


Lady of New York. Views of the Architecture oft 


of the 
vens, in a series of letters toalady. By J. P, Nichol, L. L. 


D. F. R.S, E., Professor of Practical Astronomy in the Uni- 


tion. 


HORUS MUSIC, For Sassatra Scnoors.—Hymns 
set to Music entitled, Children’s Hosanna, 
Meeting. and Filbert Street, handsomely pri 
carda. Price per hundred $1.50. Lately F 
sale at the Depository 146 Chesnut street, Philade 
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Where fragrant spices grow, ab 
A thousand thousand bird: 
glancing to and fro! ahi 
There builds her nest, the Humming-bird 
Her hest of ‘sitky cottan'down, 
And rears her'tiny brood. 
| ‘Where waveg it light'and free, 
As the Campanero tolls bis song — 
No winter round thee lowers, 
Thou never saw’st a leafless tree, 
Nor land without sweet flowers. — 
_A reign of summer joyfulness 
To thee for life is given ; 
Thy food the honey from the flower, 
Thy drink, the dew from heaven ! 
God saved the from the flood, 
With the Eagle’of the mountain land, 
And the Tiger of the wood. 
Who cared to save the Elephant, 
He also cared for thee, 
And gave those broad lands for thy home 
HEAVEN. 
Oh! talk to me of Heaven! I love 
To hear about my home above ; 
Fer there doth many a loved one dwell 
In light and joy ineffable. : 
Oh! tell me how they shine and sing, 
While every harp rings echoing, 
And every glad and tearless eye 
Beams ‘like the bright sun gloriously. 
Tell. me of that victorious palm : 
Each hand in glory beareth ; 
‘Tell me of that celestial calm 
Each face in glory weareth. 


Oht happy, happy country! where 

There entereth not a sin, 
And death, who keeps its portals fair, p 
May never once come in. | 
No grief can change their day to night ; 
The darkness of that land is light, 
Sorrow and sighing God hath sent 
Far thence to endless banishment ; 
And never more may one dark tear 
Bedew their burning skies, 
For every one they shed while here 
In tearful agonies, 
Glitters a bright and dazzling gem 
In their immortal diadem. 
Oh! lovely, blooming country! there 
Flourishes all that we deem fair. 


And tho’ no fields, no forests green, 
Nor bowery gardens there are seen, 
Nor perfumes load the breeze, 

Nor hears the ear material sound, 

Yet joys at God’s right hand are found. 
The archetypes of these, 

There is the home, the land of birth, 
Of all we. highest prize on earth. 

The storms that rock this world beneath 
Must there for ever cease; 

The only air the blessed breathe, 

Is purity and peace. 

Oh! happy, happy land! in thee 

Shines the unveil’d Divinity, 

Shedding through each adorning breast, 
A holy calm, a halcyon rest. 

And those blest souls whom death did sever, 
Have met to mingle joys for ever. 

Oh! soon may heaven unclose to me ; 
Oh! may I soon that glory see! 

And my faint, weary spirit stand 
Within that happy, happy land. 


— 


GALILEO. 

The ceremony of Galileo’s abjuration was 
one of exciting interest, and of awful formality. 
Clothed in the sackcloth of a repentant criminal, 
the venerable sage fell upon his knees before the 
assembled cardinals; and laying his hands upon 
the Holy Evangelists, he invoked the Divine aid 
in abjuring and detesting, and vowing again 
never to teach, the doctrine of the earth’s motion 
and the sun’sstability. He pledged himself that 
he would never again, either in words or writing, 
propagate such heresies; and he swore that he 
would observe and fulfil the penances which had 
been inflicted upon him. At the conclusion of 
this ceremony, in which he recited his abjura- 
tion word for word, and then si it, he was 
conveyed, in conformity with his sentence, to 
the prison of the Inquisition. The account which 
- we have given of the trial and the sentence of 
Galileo; is pregnant with the deepest instruc- 
tion. Human nature is here pty in = rand 
est colouring; and surveying the melancholy 
picture, tt is dificult to decide whether on 
or philosophy has been most degraded. hile 
we witness the presumptuous priest pronouncing 
infallible decrees of his own erring judgment, 
we see the highminded philosopher abjuring the 
eternal and immutable truths which he had him- 
self the glory of establishing. In the ignorance 
and prejudices of the age in a too literal inter- 
pretation of the language of Scripture—in a mis- 
taken respect for the errors had become 
venerable their antiquity—and in the pe- 
culiar position which Galileo had taken among 
the avowed enemies of the Church, we find the 
elementa of an apology, poor though it be, for 
the conduct of the Inquistion. But what excuse 
can we devise for the humiliating confession and 
abjuration of Galileo? Why did this master- 
spirit of the age—this high priest of the stare— 
this representative of science—this hoary sage, 
whose career of glory was near its consumma- 
tion—why did he reject the crown of martyrdom 
which he had himself coveted, and which, plaited 
with immortal laurels, was about to descend upon 
his head? If, in place of disavowing the laws of 
nature, and surrendering in his own person the 
intellectyal dignity of his own species, he had 
bodly asserted the truth of his opinions, and con- 
fided. his character to posterity, and his cause to 
an all-ruling Providence, he would have strung 
up the hair suspended sabre, and disarmed for 
ever the hostility which threatened to overwhelm 
him. The philosopher, however, was supported 
only by philosophy; and in the love of truth he 
found a miserable substitute for the hopes of the 
martyr. Galileo cowered under the fear of man, 
and his submission was the salvation of the 
_ Church. The sword of the Inquisition descend- 
ed on his prostrate neck, and though its stroke 
was not physical, yet it fell with a moral infiu- 
ence fatal to the character of its victim, and to 
the dignity of science.— Martyrs of Science. 

Dean Swift says he never knew a man rise 
taeminence who lay in bed of a morning ; and 
Dr. Franklin says, ‘he who rises late may = 
all day but never overtake his business.” 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


LONDON, DAIRY. 


‘by our friend’ Mr. Baldock, of 
vam, We paid a-visit to Thomas Flight, 


) Haphbory Terrace, who is the proprie- 
cock’s dairy, Talington, London: 
and which.place we visited, and were shown 

explained every part of it. It is certainly 
one of the curiosities of London, and is a most 
There are 
fourteen acres, surrounded by a high wall, and 
which is nearly covered with buildings for the 
several required. And, first, there 
are upwards of four hundred cows, which are 


-| kept fow supplying milk, and twice in each day, 


namely, at three o’clock in the inorning, and at 
noon, they are milked by women. The whole 
of the cows are kept in stalls, and the food is 
varied as much as possible. Mangel-wurzel, a 
large species of beet root, is their chief food; 

then they have turnips, cabbages, carrots, 


_| and clover, when they do not continue to give a 


large quantity of milk ; oil-cake, and other things 
are given to fatten them for the Smithfield mar- 
ket. All the cows were fine animals, sleek as 
race-horses, and they are curried with a comb 
every day. As it is quite necessary to have 
four hundred cows to milk each day, they are 
obliged to keep more than that number on the 
premises, and there is an hospital for the cows 
to have their calves in, and where any that are 
unwell have medical treatment. The milk is 
taken into a dairy as soon as milked, which 
place is kept most scrupulously clean, being 
scoured with hot water, and every thing in it, 
twice every day. It is caste | in London, 
that more than eight million gallons of milk 
are used in a year. There are immense pits for 
the reception of grains, which is a great article 
of food for the cows. Grains are the refuse of 
malt after beer has been made from it, and we 
were surprised to learn, that if covered from the 
air, they would keep good, and fit for the cows 
to eat, for seven years. 
There must be an immense capital locked up, 
as each of the cows are worth more than twenty 
nds, and the proprietor is obliged to havé four 
rms, to supply all the varied green food that is 
required. He has a great number of horses 


.| constantly fetching grains and the daily food re- 


quired, and to cart away the manure. He has 
also numerous male and female servants about 
the premises topay. While inspecting the dairy 
we were reminded of Bombay ; for from a farm 
of Mr. Flight’s, at Enfield, a number of oxen ar- 
rived, bringing the turnips for daily consumption, 
and one of them requiring to have a shoe put on, 
we went to witness that operation, and here was 
@ great improvement upon the plan pursued at 
Bombay. The animal, instead of being thrown 
down, was placed in a frame in which he stood 
upright, and in a few seconds he was secured 
therein by straps, and he was shod quite as 
readily as a quiet horse. Attached to the dairy 
within the walls, are buildings appropriated as 
layers for cattle, and where, when they have 
been driven some distance to market, they rest 
for a day or too before they are exposed for sale. 
A large proportion of the oxen that come by 
steam from Ireland and Scotland, are placed 
here for a few days, where they are rested, 
sheltered, fed, and abundantly supplied with 

water. The charge for sheltering and 
eeding is very moderate, and upon Sundays it 
is not unusual for two thousand animals to be 
within the walls, and, upon some occasions, 
even two thousand five hundred have been here. 
We were much pleased with our visit to this 
place, never having seen cows in such numbers 
and in such fine order before.—Journal of a 
Residence in England, by Two Natives of 
Bombay. 


AARON BURR AND HIS DAUGHTER. | 

The history of every nation is fraught with 
romantic incidents. Soctand has the story of 
her Alfred ; Scotland of her Wallace, her Bruce, 
her Mary, and her Charles Stuart; Ireland her 
Fitzgerald; France her Man with the Iron Mask; 
and Maria Antoinette; Poland her Thaddeus, 
and Russia her Siberian Exiles. But we very 
much doubt whether any exceeds in interest the 
singularly touching story of Aaron Burr and his 
highly accomplished, his beautiful and devoted 
daughter, Theodosia. The rise and fall of Burr 
in the affections of his countrymen, are subjects 
of deep historical interest. At one time we see 
him carried on the wave of popular favour 
to such giddy heights that the Presidency seemed 
almost within his grasp, which he only missed 
to become the second officer in the new republic. 
He became Vice President of the United States. 
How rapid his rise! and then his fall, how sud- 
den, how complete! In consequence of his duel 
with Hamilton, he became a fugitive from jus- 
tice—is indicted for murder by the grand jury 
of New Jersey—flies to the south—lives for a 
few months in obscurity, until the meeting of 
Congress, when he comes forth and again takes 
the chair as President of theSenate. After his 
term expires, he goes to the west, becomes the 
leading spirit in a scheme of ambition to invade 
Mexico; (very few will now believe that he 
sought a dismemberment of the Union)—is 
brought back a prisoner of state to Richmond, 
charged with high treason—is tried and acquit- 
ted—is forced to leave his native land and go to 
Europe. In Great Britain he is suspected and 
retires to France, where he lives in reduced cir- 
cumstances, at times not being able to procure a 
meal of victuals. Afier an absence of several 
years he finds means to return home—he lands 
in Boston without a cent in his pocket, an ob- 
ject of distrust to all. Burr had no tidings of 
his daughter, since his departure from home ; 
he was anxious to hear from her, her husband 
and her boy, an only child, in whom his whole 
soul seemed bound up. ‘The first news he heard 
was that his grandchild died while he was an 
outcast in foreign lands, which stroke of Provi- 
dence he felt keenly, for he dearly loved the 
boy. Theodosia, the daughter of Burr, was the 
wife of Govern@ Allston of South Carolina. 
She was married young, and while her father 
was near the zenith of his fame. She was 
beautiful and accomplished, a lady of the finest 
feelings, an elegant writer, a devoted wife, a 
fond mother, and a most dutiful and loving 
daughter, who clung with redoubled affection to 
the fortunes of her father as the clouds of ad- 
versity gathered around, and he was deserted 
~ eg riends whom he formerly cherished. 

first duty Burr performed after his arrival 
here was to acquaint Mrs. Allston of his return? 
She immediately wrote back to him that she 
was coming to see him, and would meet him in 
afew weeks in New York. This letter was 
couched in the most affectionate terms, and is 
another evidence of the purity and power of 
woman’s love. 

In the expectation of seeing his daughter ina 
few days, Burr received much pleasure. She 
had become his all onearth. Wile, grandchild, 
friends and all were gone; his daughter alone 
remained to cheer and solace the evening of his 
life, and to welcome him back from his excile. 
Days passed on—-then weeks—weeks were 
lengthened into months; yet nought was heard 
of Mrs. Allston. Burr grew impatient, and 
began to think that she too had left him; so apt 
is misfortune to doubt the sincerity of friendship. 
At length he received a letter from Mr. Allston, 
inquiring if his wife had arrived safely, and sta- 
ting that she sailed from Charleston some 
weeks previous, in a vessel chartered by him on 
purpose to convey him to New York. Not re- 
ceiving any tidings of her arrival, he was anxi- 
ous to learn the cause of her silence. 

What had occured to delay the vessel? Why 
did it not arrive? ‘These were questions which 
Burr could ask himself, but no one could answer. 

The sequel is soon told. The vessel never 
arrived. It undoubtedly foundered at sea, and 
all on board perished. No tidings have ever 
been heard of the vessel, the crew or the daugh- 
ter of Aaron Burr—all were lost- This last 
sad bereavement was only required to fill Burr’s 
cup of sorrow. ‘The last link was broken,” 


which bound him to life. The uncertainty of 
her fate but added to the poignancy of his grief. 
Hope, the last refuge of the afflicted, became ex- 
tinct when years had rolled on, and yet no 
tidings of the loved and lost_one were gleaned. | 

Burr lived in New York until the year 1836, . 
(we believe,) when he died. The last years of 
his life were in comparative obscurity. 
Some few old friends who had never wholly 
deserted him, were his companions; they closed 
his eyes in death and followed his body to the 
grave, where it will rest till the trump of the 
Almighty shall call it into judgment. 

Such is the brief sketch of the latter part of 
the strange and eventful history of Aaron Burr. 
None of the family now live—it has become 
extinct—and his name but lives in the history 
of his country, and in the rememberance of those 
who knew him. 


THE ARABS. 

Last Sabbath evening we listened to another 
address from the Rev. Eli Smith, at the Park 
street church the missionaries having been 
prevented by a continued easterly storm, from 
sailing as they had proposed, on Tuesday of 
last week. He chose for his text Isaiah xl, 6, 
7, in which is contained a prophecy respecting 
the conversion of the Arabs. He would com- 
mend them to our favour, as long acquaintance 
had convinced him that they had been misre- 
presented. Besides being the subject of pro- 
pecys they were at this time interesting in the 
ight of the peculiar fitness of their character, 
when sanctified, for the missionary work. 

The Arabs are an eptirely distinct race from 
the Turks, with whom they have often been 
confounded. The Turks orginated in the re- 
gions to the north and east of the Caspian; the 
Arabs in the peninsula which bears their 
name; the former are of larger, lighter com- 
plexion, and more phlegmatic than the latter. 
Before the time of Mohammed their empire 
was weak, and their strength wasted by inter- 
nal dissensions. He united their energies, and 
spread their rule from the Oxus to the Black 
Sea, the 7Egean, and the Mediterranean, from 
the Red Sea over all Northern Africa, into 
Spain, and across the Pyrenees into France. 
Now they are again divided, and they have lost 
all hold in Armenia, Spain, and France. Sy- 
ria, with the exception of 150,000 Maronites, 
who trace their source from the ancient Syri- 
ans, and Egypt, exclusive of 100,000 Copts, 
the aboriginal lords of the soil, and a few Jews 
and Greeks, may be considered as Arab. The 
nation consits of two great divisions: the Be. 
ders, or dwellers in the desert, and the Hurdrs 
or dwellers in the city. The Beders are high- 
spirited, independent, ‘* wild men,” true descen- 
dants of Ishmael. Their occupation is tending 
their camels, sheep, and goats. They lead a 
Nomadic life, dwelling in black goats’ hair 
tents. Agriculture they look upon as degrad- 
ing, and the little practice of it which is abso- 
lutely needful, they depute to a settled body, 
which they rank as plebeian. ‘The Hurdrs ap- 

ly themselves to agriculture and the arts.— 
They are subject to the laws and regulations 
of those amongst whom they dwell. Morocco 
and Muscat alone are independent princedoms 
under the sway of Arab monarchs. 

The Arabs possess a high sense of honour. 
This is shown in their hospitality, and in the 
extent to which this is carried, even to the pro- 
tection of their guests. ‘They will hazard the 
loss of what they hold dear, in the exercise of 
this protection. They are talented. When 
the lamp of learning had well nigh gone out 
in Europe, it was trimmed and fed by Arabian 
sages. A single library in Germany contains 
upwards of 8000 Arabic Mss. In Algebra, 
Law, and Astronomy, they made great advan- 
ces. Their observations on the heavenly bo- 
dies have proved very useful. In Philosophy, 
though misled by a false religion, their specula- 
tions were very subtle and ingenious. Now, 
however, their colleges are extinct; of book- 
stores there are none, only in Egypt do you 
meet here and there with a miserable stall, 
where books are sold; not more than one in 
four in the cities, and one in ten in the country 
can read ; the females with but few exceptions 
are taught no where. Their language is ori- 
ginal, and the most cultivated of the tongues 
of Western Asia. The Persians have borrow- 
ed many scientific terms from it. It has few 
dialects, and these differing very immaterially. 
Mr. Smith was able to read with ease an Ara- 
bic MS., composed at Sierra Leone, and to con- 
verse readily with the crew of the Arabic ves- 
sel, from Muscat, which put in to New York a 
short time since. 

They possess energy and force of charac- 
ter. Now, if they are sanctified withal, what 
missionaries would they not make to endure 
the privations of the burning desert, and what 
martyrs to withstand the persecutions of the 
Turks! Their religion leads to intolerant ar- 
rogance. ‘They have no idea of holiness in the 
heart of man, or as an attribute of the Dei- 
ty. How far and where are the Arab race ac- 
cessible to the missionaries? There isa law 
amongst them, whereby those who abjure their 
religion suffer death. But this law is seldom 
enforced. The Beders are so ignorant as not 
to receive the full force of their own religion, 
and hence are open to the instruction of Chris- 
tianity. There are secret tribes also, as the 
Druze, the Cusairi, the Ismaeeli, whose hold 
on their countrymen is loosened through jeal- 
ousy. Finally, there are many who profess a 
corrupt form of Christianity. Algiers, were 
it in the hands of the English, would be an 
open door to the missionary. At present Syria 
is the quarter where this nation is the most ac- 
cessible, where the American Board has di- 
rected its efforts for the last twenty years. But 
compared to the harvest, how few are the la- 
bourers. Not more than one has been on the 
ground at one time, capable of preaching in 
the native language. ‘To see so many perish- 
ing for lack of vision, impresses forcibly on us 
the shortness of life. 

‘«¢ Let the same mind be in you that was also 
in Christ Jesus.” | 


THE IDIOT AND THE BEAUTY. 

From a review in Tait’s Magazine, of Mr. 
Combe’s Notes on the United States, we quote 
an interesting passage descriptive of the quick- 
ening effects produced on an idiot’s mind by 
his habits of daily intercourse with a beautiful 
young girl. Moore would turn this anecdote to 
admirable account in a poem. ‘In the course 
of conversation, a case was mentioned to me as 
having occurred in the experience of a highly 
respectable physician, and which was so fully 
authenticated that I entertain no doubt of its 
truth. The physician alluded to had a patient, 
a young man, who was almost idiotic from the 
suppression of all his faculties. He never spoke, 
and never moved voluntarily, but sat habitually 
with his hand shading his eyes. The physi- 
cian sent him to walk as a remedial measure. 
In the neighbourhood, a beautiful young girl of 
sixteen, lived with her parents, and used to see 
the young man in his walks, and speak kindly 
to him. For some time he took no notice of 
her; but after meeting her for several months, 
he began to look for her, and to feel disappoint- 
ed if she did not appear. He became so much 
interested, that he directed his steps voluntarily 
to her father’s cottage, and gave her bouquets 
of flowers. By degrees he conversed with her 
through the window. His mental faculties 
were roused; the dawn of convalescence ap- 

red. ‘The girl was virtuous, intelligent, and 
ovely, and encouraged his visits, when she 
was told that she was benefitting his mental 
health. She asked him if he could read and 
write. He answered no. She wrote some lines 
to him to induce him to learn. This had the, 
desired effect. He applied himselfto study, and 
soon wrote good and sensible letters to her. 
Hz recovered his reason. She was married to 
f young man from the neighbouring city. Great 


ears were entertained that this event would! 
fundo the good which she had accomplished. 
The young patient sustained a severe shock, 
but bis mind did not sink under it. He acqui- 
esced in the propriety of her choice ; continued 
to improve, and, at last, was restored to his fa- 
mily, cured. She hada child, and was soon 
after brought to the same hospital perfectly in- 
sane. The young man heard of this event, and 
was exceedingly anxious to see her; but an in- 
terview was denied to him, both on her account 
and his own. She died. He continued well, 
and became an active member of society.— 
What a beautiful romance might be founded on 
this narrative !” 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


Anecdote.—One evening an officer presented 
himself to General Jackson, and complained 
that certain of the soldiers had got together in 
a tent, and were making a great noise. 

‘“‘ What are they doing?” asked the General, 
with some feeling. 

‘“‘ They are praying now, but they have been 
singing.” 

* And is that a crime?” 

‘The articles of war order punishment for 
any unusual noise.” 

“‘ God forbid,” said the old General, “ that 
praying should be an unusual noise in any 
camp." =-U. S. Gazette. 


It is a curious fact that in countries where 
sugar is much used, scurvy and other cutane- 
ous diseases are almost unknown. On board 
American vessels, where the seamen are allow- 
ed the use of sugar at pleasure, such a disease 
is scarcely ever heard of. 


Dilatory Inclinations.—-Sir Robert Peel, 
speaking of Lord Eldon, remarked, that “ even 
his failings leaned to virtue’s side ;” upon which 
a gentleman observed that his lordship’s fail- 
ings resembled the leaning tower of Pisa, 
which, in spite of its long inclination, had never 
yet gone over. 


Safe to Lose.—Lady Yarmouth was at a 
large dinner seated at no great distance from a 
clergyman; and some bishopric having fallen 
in, he carelessly expressed a wish that he were 
so lucky as to be named to it. ‘ Do you. ex- 
pect it?” said she to him. ‘ No, indeed, I do 
not,” he replied; “I fear I am not so fortu- 
nate.” ‘* What say you to a bet?” said she. 
bet you five thousand pounds that you'll 
get it.” “Done,” said the clergyman; and 
soon after he had the vacant seat.— Swinburn’s 
Courts of Europe. 


Natural Photogenic Drawing.—A singular 
instance of what may be called *“* Natural Pho- 
togenic”’ is observable at a house in Hereford. 
Some time ago, the passages, &c., were colour- 
ed with drab colouring, and while in a state of 
moisture, the fac-simile of an adjoining yew 
tree, upon which the morning sun shines, be- 
came clearly impressed upon the wall of the 
door-way, and still remains. The branches, 
&c. are very distinctly defined, and the whole 
exhibits a delicacy of delineation exceeding any 
thing that could be done by hand. 


Fragrant Odour for Sick Rooms.—A few 
drops of oil of sandal wood, which, though not 
in general use, may be easily obtained in town, 
when dropped on a hot shovel, will diffuse a 
most agreeable balsamic perfume throughout 
the atmosphere of sick rooms, or other confined 
apartments. 


New Method of Perforating Glass.—The 
Annales des Mines says: Put a drop of spirits 
of turpentine on the spot where the hole is to 
be made, and in the middle of this drop a small 
piece of camphor. The hole can then be made 
without difficulty, by means of a well tempered 
borer, or triangular file. Solid turpentine an- 
swers as Well as the spirit and camphor. 


Law.—The people of Ceylon are probably 
more fond of law than any other people on 
earth. They will spend all they are worth, in 
seeking legal revenge on the most trifling pro- 
vocation ; and sometimes the plaintiff will give 
money to the defendant, to enable him to con- 
tinue the suit, because he does not consider the 
abandonment of the cause a sufficient triumph. 


A Crystal Bedstead.—_Among the many pre- 
sents sent to the Shah of Persia, by the Empe- 
ror of Russia, and which are customary in the 
East, after the conclusion of peace, is a bed- 
stead of extraordinary magnificence. It is en- 
tirely made of crystal, and is accessible by steps 
of the same material, all worked in imitation of 
large diamonds, incrusted in solid frame. On 
each side there are spouts made to eject scented 
water, which, by its murmuring, invites to sleep. 
It is crowned by a large chandelier, which 
spreads lightin such a manner over itself, and 
the rest of the frame, as to give to the whole 
the splendid appearance of millions of dia- 
monds reflecting their brilliancy at once. The 
bedstead, the only one of the kind ever imagin- 
ed or attempted, has been worked at the Ilmpe- 
rial manufactory of St. Petersburgh. 


To Destroy Crows.—Take as much corn as 
will make a full feed for the crows pestering, 
put it in a vessel to boil, with water enough to 
cover the corn, then add twice as much salt as 
the water will dissolve; when the water boils, 
stir in a spoonful or two of flour. This forms 
a paste, and will prevent the salt from falling 
off, should it dry before the crows findit. Place 
it in a conspicuous place in the field, and out 
of the way of yard fowls. Salt is death to one 
of the gizzard tribe, if tempted to eat freely of 
it. Some persons think that crows should not 
be destroyed, as they devour many worms and 
insects ; but the above may be useful to such 
as havea different opinion. 


Archives of Venice.—Yesterday I saw this 
collection for the first time. It is a collection 
arranged in a countless succession of rooms 
and halls, and so voluminous that millions of 
worms may feed on it for centuries to come, and 
a thousand literary gluttons would be unable to 
read it through in a thousand years. ‘There was 
a time when such a spectacle would have made 
me grieve over the limited nature of human 
powers ; but | have grown bolder, and now, in 
presence of all this paper wisdom, | rather 
grieve over human folfy. The arrangement, 
upon the whole, appears to be excellent; but 
the contents and the value of each individual 
part remain a terra incognita never likely to be 
explored by the few literary navigators ap- 
pointed to the service. ‘The masses will, proba- 
bly, remain for a long time in a state of profit- 
less neglect, till accident, or some disciple of 
Caliph Omar, destroys the whole.—Raumer’s 
Italy and the Italians. 


Stammering.—The German papers mention 
a discovery of Professor Diefenbach, which 1s 
exciting general attention at Berlin. He has 
discovered a method for the cure of stammer- 
ing, by an incision in the tongue ; which is said 
to have been in all the instances where he has 
operated, completely successful. According to 
the Professor, stammering proceeds from the 
difficulty of applying the tongue to the roof of 
the mouth, and his remedy of course consists 
in the removal of the impediment. 


Curious Calculation.—It would require 12 
stage coaches, carrying fifteen passengers each, 
and one thousand two hundred horses, to take 
one hundred and eighty passengers two hun- 
dred and forty miles in twenty-four hours, at 
the rate of ten miles an hour! One locomo- 
tive steam engine will take that number, and 
go two trips in the same time, consequently 


will do the work of two thousand four hundred 
horses! Again, it would require thirty mail- 
coaches (six ngers each) and three thou- 
sand horses, to take one hundred passengers 
and mail two hundred and forty miles in twen- 
ty-four hpurs, at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
ne locomotive steam engine will take that 
number, and go two trips, in the same time, 
we will do the work of six thousand 
rses. 


icultural.—Roots for cattle in winter, 
cannot well be dispensed with. Cows, oxen, 
horses, and sheep, need green food, at this sea- 
son of the year; and they cannot but suffer by 
being kept on dry hay for six months. Milch 
cows, especially, shouid be supplied with ruta 
baga, mangel wurtzel, bects, carrots, turnips, or 
potatoes. Those who have not provided roots 
for their stock, cannot, of course, make such 
provision now ; but, if they examine the stock 
of their neighbours that are thus provided, few 
good furmers will fail to raise them another 
year. 


An invention is in progress in England, to 
supercede the use of horse hair in stuffing 
chairs, sofas, &c. The substitute is cork, cut 
into the minutest particles, which is found upon 
trial to be superior to horse hair in every re- 
spect, and being a saving of about two hundred 
per cent. 

Bells.—The nearer bells are hung to the 
ground, other things — equal, the further 
they can be heard. Dr. Franklin has stated 
that some years ago, the inhabitants of Phila- 
delphia had a new bell imported from England, 
and in order to judge of the sound, it was rais- 
ed on a triangle in the great street of that city, 
and struck as it happened ona market day ; 
and the people coming to market were surprised 
on hearing the sound of a bell at a greater dis- 
tance from the city than they ever heard be- 
fore. The circumstance excited the attention 
of the curious; and it was discovered that the 
sound of the bell when struck in the street, 
reached nearly double the distance it did when 
raised in the air. 


Life Preserving Trunk.—An irgenious me- 
chanic at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, named Getz, 
has invented a life-preserving trunk, which 
must prove extremely useful if more ways than 
one, It is so designed, that every article, whe- 
ther of clothing, papers, or money secured in it, 
can never be damaged by water, should it be 
emerged for a month in the deepest depths of 
the ocean ; besides this, the one whic h has been 
exhibited possesses the wonderful facility of pre- 
serving the life of any one who attaches him- 
self to it, as it is so buoyant that 250 pounds 
dead weight will not sink it.—Philad. Gaz. 


Discovery of a Frog in Solid Coal.—Du- 
ring this week considerable sensation had been 
created in Lancaster, by the discovery of a live 
reptile imbedded in a solid piece of coal. As 
Mr. Tomlinson, of Penny-street, a respectable 
inhabitant of the town, was breaking a large 
coal, to his great surprise a fine frog jumped 
out of a small hollow which was in the centre. 
It was immediately secured, and, along with the 
pieces of coal, has been visited by great num- 
bers of the curious. We have inspected them, 
and found the frog or toad to be a fine lively 
specimen of the genus. From the appearance 
of the recess in the coal, we were certainly led 
to conclude that it had formed the house of the 
toad ever since the formation of the seam.— 
Lancaster Guardian. 


Engraving in Relief by means of Voltaic 
Electricity.—Mr. G. H. Hoffman, of Margate, 
proposes certain modifications of the processes 
at present in use, the result of which he con- 
ceives will be found greatly superior. A flat 
copperplate, such as is used by engravers, is to 
be covered with thick soft etching-ground ; in 
this grooves are to be scratched or cut, or dots 
stippled with a blunt or sharp point down to the 
copper, as in common etching; the plate is then 
to be immersed, and the copper deposited in the 
usual manner, and the electric action to be con- 
tinued until the deposit forms one solid sheet. 
The compound plate is then to be heated over 
a spirit lamp, so that the etching ground may 
be melted and run out. The plates are then 
to be separated; and, after carefully washing 
with hot oil of turpentine, the engraving will 
appear, polished, sharp, and perfect. Mr. Hoff- 
man has obligingly forwarded to us a clever 
specimen, the result of a first experiment. 


THE MOTHER OF GENERAL GREENE. 

Among the many ladies who distinguished 
themselves for their patriotism, charity, and 
other good qualities, in our Revolution, there is 
one whose name ought not to be forgotten, and 
who in my opinion, is equal in merit to any 
that flourished in our country, and there were 
many at that time. About the commencement 
of our Revolution, and as soon as it was ascer- 
tained that Nathaniel Greene, (afterwards Gen- 
eral Greene,) intended to join our army in de- 
fence of his country, a deputation of friends, 
(commonly called Quakers, and to whose so- 
ciety he then belonged,) by order of their meet- 
ing, waited on him to endeavour to dissuade him 
from it, and after listening to all their argu- 
ments on the subject, he informed them that he 
felt an irresistible propensity, not to be got over, 
for joining his brethren in arms. He thanked 
them for the interest they had taken in his wel- 
fare; but he could not comply with th ir re- 
quest. When the deputation took an affection- 
ate leave and left him, his mother, who had 
been listening with all the anxiety of a fond pa- 
rent, used her best endeavours to prevail on 
him to stay at home, when he told her it was 
impossible. After a pause she burst into a 
flood of tears, with this remarkable observa- 
tion: ‘* Well, Nathaniel, if thee must go, it is 
possible that | may hear of thy death, and if 
it be God’s will that it shall so happen, | hope | 
shall not have the mortification to hear of thee 
being wounded in the back.” ‘ 


ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION. 

The first anniversary festival of this institu- 
tion, the object of which is to effect the cure of 
club-foot and other contractions in the limbs, 
took place yesterday evening at the Albion Ta- 
vern, Aldersgate street, the Earl of Elden in 
the chair, when upwards of ninety persons sat 
down to dinner. After the usual loyal toasts, 


the noble chairman entered upon the business] 


of the evening. From his statement it appear- 
ed that the objects of the society not only em- 
braced the cure of club-foot, but also the cure 
of contractions in the limbs generally, whether 
in the hands or feet. He also stated that the 
operation for the cure of club-foot was attend- 
ed with very little risk indeed, besides being 
extremely simple; and that the time occupied 
by the operation was incredibly short. Casts 
are taken of the limb affected, both on the en- 
try and on the departure of the patient. ‘The 
number of in-patients admitted since last De- 
cember, amounts to seventeen, of whom eight 
have been discharged cured, and seven remain 
in the institution. Many patients have been 
denied admission for want of necessary funds, 
and it is fervently hoped the public will come 
forward and supply the deficiency. ‘he amount 
of subscription announced by the secretary was 
by no means insignificant. 


LONDON. 

The following brief statistical summary is 
curious in its way :—London in length is eight 
miles, in breadth three, and in circumference 
twenty-six. It contains 8000 streets, lanes, and 
alleys, and courts, and 65 squares. It has 246 
churches and chapels, 207 meeting houses for 
dissenters, 43 chapels for foreigners, and six 


places of worship. The number of inhabitants, 
during the sitting of Parliament, is estimated at 
1,250,000. In this vast city there are 4000 
seminaries for education, 10 institutions for 
promoting the arts and science, 122 asylums 
for the indigent, 17 for the sick and lame, 13 
dispensaries, 704 charitable institutions, 58 
courts of justice, 4040 professional men con- 
nected with the law. There are 13,300 vessels 
trading on the river Thames in the year, and 
40,000 wagyons going and returning to the me- 
tropolis in the same period. The exports and 
imports to and from the Thames is estimated at 
66,811,2222. annually, and the property float- 
ing in the city every year is 170,000,000/. 
sterling. 

‘** Pray, doctor, what is good for the gout?” 
was the question of an indolent and luxurious 
citizen. ‘ Live upon sixpence a day, and earn 
it?” was the pithy answer. 


THE STREETS AND HOUSES OF JERUSALEM. 

The streets of Jerusalem are narrow, ill-pa- 
ved, and generally very dirty, particularly in 
the Jewish quarter. The sides of the houses 
fronting the streets are little better than dead 
walls, with a few small latticed windows. The 
roofs of nearly all the houses are domed and 
white-washed, and around these are flat terra- 
ces; the whole covered with cement, and sur- 
rounded by a parapet wall, about breast high. 
The house tops are the constant retreats of the 
people, aud many of them are covered with 
awnings. Portions of the parapet walls are 
curiously constructed of small cylinders of red 
crockery ware, piled up in a pyramidical form, 
and forming a kind of open work, that allows 
the air to blowthrough, and produces a most re- 
freshing current. ‘The inhabitants say, this 
construction has also the effect of preserving 
the wall from being blown down by the many 
sudden squalls and tempests common to this 
country at particular seasons. Besides this, it 
is useful in permitting the ladies to observe, un- 
seen, what is going forward in the neighbour- 
hood, all the Christian females in Judea being 
just as chary of their fair faces as the Isma- 
lians.— Wilde's Narrative. 


Ladies who cultivate flowers will gratefully 
receive the following recipe for destroying a 
very troublesome reptile. It is taken from 
Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture: 

Worms in pots may be easily destroyed, sim- 
ply by watering the soil with lime water, which 
may be made by putting a piece of lime weigh- 
ing about two lbs. into a pail of water; when 
the whole is slacked and well stirred up, it 
should be allowed to settle. The clear water 
may then be turned off, and the soil in the pots 
should be liberally watered with it. The worms 
will soon leave the premises by crawling out 
upon the surface, when they may be taken out 
and destroyed. If any remain, another water- 
ing may be applied. We have never found any 
difficulty in destroying them by this method. 


“THE BLOOD OF SPRINKLING.” 

By what means, then, were the houses in 
Egypt saved by blood? “Blood,” said the 
Lord, “shall be to you for a token upon the 
houses where you are; and when I see the blood, 
1 will pass over you.” Most wonderful! and 
what then preserves us from his anger? It is 
blood also, and blood only; not the blood of the 
same lamb which was made use of then, but the 
blood of the Lamb of God—the blood of our 
great pledge and sacrifice. Search the Scrip- 
tures; examine the grounds on which rest the 


find one thing only, and that is blood. Are 
they delivered? It is by the blood of the Son 
of God. Are they free? It is, as Zechariah, 
says, **By the blood of the covenant, I have 
sent forth thy prisoners out of the pit, wherein 
is no water.” Arethey redeemed? Thenit is 
not, as Peter testifies, “* with corruptible things 
as silver and gold, but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb, without blemish and 
without spot.” Are they cleansed from sin? 
John assures us, ** that the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” Are their 
robes washed? In the Apocalypse, it is said, 
‘* And have washed their robes, and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” Are they 
justified? In the Epistle to the Romans, they 
will find that they are “ justified by his blood.” 
And Paul assures us in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians, that, “* ye who some time were far 
off, are made nigh by the blood of Christ.” Are 
the elect privileged to enter joyfully into the holy 
of holies? They are so by the blood of Christ. 
Do they overcome all things? They overcome 
by the blood of the Lamb. Do they live? They 
have life through his blood. Thus all the good- 
ness, grace, and compassion of God, are ascrib- 
ed in his Word, to the blood of Christ, the only 
spring whenceit all proceeds. Andifa manislost 
for ever, and condemned to eternal punishment, 
the Scriptures know no other cause for it than 
this—that he has despised the blood of the Son 
of God, contemned it, and trampled it under foot. 
— Krummacher. 


CAST IRON CHURCH. 

The following is extracted from the London 
Mechanic’s Magazine : 

St. George’s Church, Liverpool, is an object 
of considerable interest for its taste, and as 
having been nearly the first iron church erected 
in Great Britain. 

The whole of the frame work of the windows, 
doors, groins, roofs, pulpit, and ornamental en- 
richments, are of cast iron. The length is 119 
feet, the breadth 47. 
splendid cast iron window of stained glass. 

It is not perhaps, generally known that a great 
proportion of the large manufactories erected in 
England within the last ten years, are all iron 
except the walls. And within two years past 
several cottages and country villas- have been 
put up near Londen which are exclusively cast 
iron ; walls, doors, steps, roof, chimneys, sash, 
&c. 

In England, where wood is dear and iron 
cheap, the first cost of such buildings is less 
than those of timber. In durability and in 
beauty, they are of course unequalled. When 
once finished, such buildings require no repairs ; 
and the most finely carved ornaments cost 
little more than plain castings. 

In Pennsylvania some movements towards 
introducing iron buildings have been made. 
The front of the Miners’ Bank, at Pottsville, in- 
cluding steps and ornamental work, is cast iron 
and is described as extremely neat. ‘This front 
erected about ten years ago is now said to be as 
fresh as ever. In some of the public and 
private buildings of Phiadelphia, iron facings 
have been substituted for marble with good suc- 
cess.— Newburyport Herald. 


IMPORTANCE OF VENTILATED APARTMENTS. 
A man consumes or spoils more than one 
gallon of air in a minute; consequently, all close- 
ly confined places must be very unwholesome. 
Candles and lamps become dim in public assem- 
blies, and this is an indication of the impurity of 
the air. The perspiration from animal bodies is 
exceedingly injurious in a confined space.— 
thousand human beings,” observes Dr. 
Arbuthnot, “living within the space of an acre 
of ground, would make an atmosphere of their 
own steam about 71 feet high, which, if not 
carried away by winds, would become pestife- 
rous in a moment.” Dressed food, both animal 
and vegetable, pollutes the atmosphere ; conse- 
quently, a room is very insalubrious immediate- 
ly after it has been used for the purpose of din- 
ing. Dr. Priestly, on one occasion, corked up 
a bottle of air of this kind, and found that it was 
deprived of a considerable portion of oxygen. 
Every room ought to be completely purified, by 
the opening of the door and windows, at least 
once in the day. A close bed-room is also ex- 
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tremely unwholesome, neither ought the bed to 


salvation and happiness of the elect; you will | Li 


It is ornamented by a. 


be surrounded with curtains ; many persons have 
a habit of sleeping with the curtains drawn en- 
tirely round the bed—no practice can be more 
injurious. ‘The fire place should never be stop- 
ped up by chimney-boards; but in damp and 
very cold weather, a fire is essential to health, 
care being taken that the rooin is not over-heat- 
ed. Many dangerous colds are caught by those 
whose lungs are delicate, by changing the at- 
mosphere of a warm and dry sitting-room, for 
that of a damp and cold chamber; such transi. 
tions are injurious even to the robust, and often 
fatal to the weak and delicate. 


THE CARDINAL'S CURSE. 


The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 
He call’d fer his candle, his bell, and his book ! 
In holy anger, and pious grief, 
He solemnly curs’d that rascally thief! 
He curs’d him at board, he curs’d him in bed ; 
From the aole of his foot tothe crown of his head. 
He curs’d him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a fright; 
He curs’d him in eating, he curs’d him in drinking, 
He cursed him inconghing, in sneezing, in winking; 
He curs’d him in sitting, in standing, in lying, 
He curs’d him in walking, in riding, in flying, 
He curs’d him living, and curs’d him dying!— 
Never was heard such a terrible curse ; 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise 
No body seemed one penny the worse. 


[ Ingoldaby’s Legends. 


| ETTER PAPERS.—Hooan & THompson, No, 108 
4 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, have on hand a largeand 
superior assortment of English, French, and American Let- 
TER Partas,.together with a general assortment of Superior 
Ruled Cap Letter Papers, close and common distance, 
which they offer for sale at reasonable prices. 


june 26 


RIDGES ON PSALM CXIX.—Now ready, and may 
be had at our Store, or of most of the Booksellers, a 
new edition of Exposition of Psalm CXLX., as illustrative of 
the Character and Exercises of Christian Experience, by the 
Rev. Charlies Bridges, M. D., Vicar of Old Newton, § k. 
The second American, from the sixth London edition. In 
one handsome 12mo. volume. 
J. WHETHAM & SON, 
Publishers, 144 Chesnut sireet, Philadelphia. 
To those who wish for a manual of simple piety; a book 
which enters into the mysteries of the Christian life; a book 
not of debate or controversy, but of faith, hope, and charity; 
a book which like Herbert's Country Parson, and we doubt 
not like the worthy author himself, aspires not to be “ witty” 
but “holy,” we strungly recommend the present.volume. It is 
not however deficient in that best “ learning’’ which has refer- 
ence to the interpretation of Scripture, and its application to 
the various exigencies of the human soul; nor in that true 
“eloquence” which flows from lips speaking out of the 
abundance of the heart on subjects calculated to warm 
and elevate the affections, and to make the tongue “ the 
pen of ready writer.” —. Christian Observer’ 
june 


FOR THE HEATHEN.—Salvation for 
the Heathen ; a Sermon preached before the 
rian Board of Foreign Missions, May, 1841; y 
D.D,, cloth 18mo. and for sale by 
OBERT CARTER, 
58 Canal street, New York, and 
WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
une George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
une 


| Sar WORKS.—Just published and for sale by 
Henry Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, An- 
nals of the Poor, by Rev. Legh Richmond, A. M., laie Rec- 
tor of Turvey, fordshire, a new edition, enlarged, with 
an introductory sketch of the author, by the Rev. John Ayre, 
A. M., Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. Ann; or 
the Conflict and Triumph of Faith. By Thomas Spalding, 
with an Introduction by the Rev. Henry Townley. The 
Moral Influence, Dangers, and Duties, connected with Great 
Cities, by the Rev. John Todd, The Jubilee Memorial, be- 
ing the Sermons, Meetings, Presentations, and fall account 
of the Jubilee commemorating the Rev. Wm. Jay’s Fifty 
ro ministry at Argyle Chapel, Bath. Jessie Graham ; or 
riends dear, but Truth dearer. By Aunt Kitty. author of 
Blind Alice,, The Fire-screen; or Domestic Sketches. By 
Mrs. Anna Bache. Family Secrets; or Hints to those who 
would make Home happy. ig be Ellis, author of Women 
of England, &c. Life and Literary Remains of L. E. L. 
By Laman Blanchard, 2 vols. A mer Journey in the 
Mrs. Steele. Iceland, Greenland, and Faroe 
o. 131. The Martyrs of Science, No. 130 Family 
. Lives of the Queens ot we vols. Nott’s 
Counsels to Young Men. . Remains of Margaret Miller Da- 
vidson. Jane Brush and her Cow; a Story for Children, 
illustrative of Natural a pe altered from the French of 
Mile. Trémadeure. By a Lady of NewYork. june % 


RESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION.— 
New Works.—The Board have just published, and 
have for sale at the Store, S. E. corner Seventh and 


George streets, Philadelphia, 
postasy, and the Pope the 


ew. B 
Islands, 


The Church of Rome, the A 
Man of Sin and Son of Perdition, 1 vol. 18mo. 

The Articles of the Synod of Dort, translated from the 
Latin, with Notes, by Rev. ‘Thomas Scott, D.D., 1 vol. 18mo. 
With ny Essay, by Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. 

june 


NIVERSALISM AS IT IS—Or, Text Book of Mod- 
_/ ern Universalism in America, by Rev. Edwin F. Hat- 
field. Just received and for sale 
M.S. MARTIEN. 


may 15 Corner Seventh and George St. Philadelphia. 


yp reer the Rev. Joseph I. Foot, D.D., late 

President elect of Washington College, East Tennessee, 

with a Biography of the author. Just published and forsale by 
HOOKER & AGNEW, 

may 29 Corner of Chesnut and Fifth street, Philadelphia. 


SS Winter & Co. Philadelphia, an- 
nounce to their customers and the public in general, that 
notwithstanding the clemency of last winter, they have suc- 
ceeded the most strenuous exertions in securing.a full 
supply of Ice which they are now ready to deliver to their 
— the most satisfactory terms. The Prices are as 
ws: 
For a Quarter Peck day, 35 cents per week. 
“ Half “ wie y 50 “ pe 


“ One “ “ 75 “ “ 
“ T'wo “ “ $1.12) “ “ 
One Bushel or more, per ‘ 
7" _ ‘There is to be no consolidati n of Pecks into Bushels. 
N. B No Ice to be served on Sunday, but twice on Satur- 
day, (morning and evening) giving.a lent quantity to allow 
for waste through the night. 
Orders leit at the following places for Ire, will be served 
the rext 
Neil’s Public News Room, Second street, above the Penn- 
sylvania Bank. 
Mrs. Grebble, E ghth street, below Walnut street. 
on Castles, Confectioner, No. 136 Arch street, above 
xth. 
Dr. Dubbs’ Drug Store, Vine street, below ‘Twelfth. 
Dry Goods Store, Vine street, belove 
eventh. 
W. E. Ashmead’s Drug Store, S. E. corner of Twelfth and 
Pine streets. 
W. Johnston's Grocery, S. W. corner of Eleventh and Lom- 
at the Office Ss. W of Tenth and George 
at , . corner of Te 
where Ice will be kept constantly on hand, which cae toke 
at all hours, day or night. june 5 


— SCHOOL.—A Clergyman located in a vil- 
lage near the Atlantic Shore of New, Jersey, seven 
hours ride from Philadelphia, has taken a few Classical scho- 
lars into his family. A small additional number would be 
received on early application. ‘Ihis situation recommends 
itself on account of its healthfulness. From the limited 
number of pupils, and their residence with the Pastor's tam- 
ily, their manners and morals may receive particular atten- 
tion. For further particulars, apply at the ollice of the Pres- 
byterian. may 


OBERT CARTER, Theological, Classical, and Miscel- 

laneous Bookseller and Publisher, No. 58 CANAL STREET, 
New Yorg, publishes the following, among other valuable 
works, viz:— The Person and Glory of Chnat; by John Owen, 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. Jay's Evening 
Exercise; 12mo. The Inquirer Directed to an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; by Kev. 
Octavius Winslow; 12moe. The Dew of Israel, and the Lily 
of God; by Dr. F. W. Krummacher, Author of ~ Elijah the 
Tishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; 12mo. 
Do. on Dominion of Christ; 12mo. Hill and Valley; by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo, Willison’s Communicanis’ Catechism; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith; 12mo. Anecdotes, Illustrative of the 
Shorter Catechiam; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to 
the Shorter Catechism ; containing Cathechetical Exercises, 
a Paraphrase, and a New Series of Proois on each Question; 
New Edition; 18mo. Sorrowing, Yet ~~ icing; 32me. ‘The 
Lights and Shadows of Scoiush Life; by Wilsoa; 
l2mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. 
B., Author of “An Alarm to the Unconverted;” 12mo. Wat- 
son's A for the Bible; l6mo. Bishop Beveridge's Pri- 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Porteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo, 
The Minister's Family; 12mo. Family at Heatherdale; 12mv. 
McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scougal’s 
Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with Plates; 18mo. The Grace of God Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; by Fisher and Erskine; 12mo.— 
Baxter's Call, aud other kesays; 12mo. ‘The Extent of the 
Atonement; by Howard Maicom, A. M.; 12mo. The Lilie 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Kev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12mo. Memoirof Hannah Sinclair; by 
Leigh Richmond, Author of Dairyrran’s Daughter,’ 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Fourelathers; by W. S. Gilly, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M. Adam; 12mo, 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwiek on Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Kev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth's Book; do., ]2mo. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12mo.— 
Brown's Short Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 2mo. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; Translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo, Feed my Lambe, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. D.— 
Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey's Ob- 


servations; }]2mo. 

The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D., &c., 7 Vuls. 12mo 
Contents.— Vols. 1 and 2, on Natural ; 3 and 4, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5. 
Moral and Mental Philosophy —this volume hes never before 
been published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 
which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical Discourses,—the one 
half of which has never before vanes 

R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of 
Theological, Classical, Miscellaneous, and School Books, to 
the trade, country merchants, and others, at moderate prices, 
and on ung terms. 

Orders promptly atiended to, and the books well packed, 
and forwarded tw all of the country. 

&2” Orders from Clergymen and Students at a distance 


supplied, when accompanied with the cash, at re- 
d prices. 


feb 6—1f 
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